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MAKING USE OF THE HOME 


EMMA CONLEY 


State Inspector of Domestic Science, Madison, Wisconsin 


It has seemed to the author of the following article, that there is 
something anomalous in the attitude taken by some advocates of 
the teaching of Home Economics in the schools, and their attitude 
towards the same activities in the home. 

If we believe that cooking and sewing should not be carried on 
in the home, then we are teaching a dead or dying science or art, 
and the subject should be eliminated from the school curriculum. 
If we are teaching a live, vital subject then the work must be con- 
nected very closely with the home, and the interest and coéperation 
of the mothers must be secured. 

The carrying out at home, of the principles learned at school, is 
the important connecting link, which must be made, if we are to 
justify the teaching of this subject, often called household science, 
and establish a place for it among the other school subjects. 

Although we think that each change in educational] ideas and ideals 
will, if properly carried out, bring about a perfect system of training 
for the coming generation, and although we are continually disap- 
pointed in the results, we still believe that the school is the factory 
for turning out the boy or girl, equipped intellectually, to fit into any 
situation that may present itself—round pegs into square holes, and 
square pegs into round holes. The man of fifty or sixty, educated 
in the university of hard knocks, fairly successful, passes judgment 
on our school system, and finds it wholly wanting. What does the 
successful business man do, at home or at place of business, to supple- 
ment this defective training? 
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Urban and rural communities have come to recognize the value 
and importance of industrial training in school, for both boys and 
girls, and some line of practical work has been added to the school 
curriculum in nearly every progressive town and city in the country. 
Much has been accomplished by this change in the educational sys- 
tem in the last decade, and yet it must be admitted that the home con- 
ditions have not been changed, to any great extent, by our change in 
the educational ideals. 

As never before in the history of education, people are realizing 
that the home as well as the school, is an educational factor, and that 
home and school must be more closely connected if we are to produce 
a race of capable, thrifty, industrious, and educated Americans. 

Many criticisms are aimed at the schools of today because the boys 
and girls attending those schools are lacking in diligence, accuracy, 
trustworthiness, and a sense of responsibility, and the criticism is 
somewhat unjust. Schools can inculcate habits of thrift, interest 
pupils in the various industries of the community and the require- 
ments for success in those industries; they can give theoretical instruc- 
tion and practical training in the various trades or vocations, but 
such work is of questionable value unless favorable opportunity is 
given for carrying out the instruction given at school and making theo- 
retical work of practical value. Formerly the home furnished all 
the opportunity needed. Today the average home demands little 
or nothing of the boy or girl. Parents often feel that because they 
were obliged to work hard during their school days and forego many 
pleasures, their children should have a life of leisure during the school 
period. On the other hand, teachers have often discredited work 
done at home, or looked with disfavor on the boy or girl who was 
obliged to work for an education or to give aid at home before coming 
to school. In these ways, home and school have conspired to bring 
about exemption from all home duties by boys and girls who are 
attending school. 

A life with no duties, no tasks, no responsibilities, has never de- 
veloped, physically, mentally, or morally, any boy or girl, and it 
never will. It has never produced a happy boy or girl, and it never 
will. Children like actually to produce things; they like to do physi- 
cal labor; they like to make things grow; they like to try to accom- 
plish the impossible; they are young people of action if they are 
normal children, and only normal children should be found in the 
regular school. 
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When we take away all home work, and subject pupils for six hours 
daily to a system of instruction from which all memory work, drill, 
and discipline have been eliminated, we are producing a mischievous, 
irresponsible race in whom we have crushed all creative and inventive 
power, and all desire for physical exertion. Home duties still remain 
for the country boy or girl, and for this reason they give greater prom- 
ise for making a success of life than the city boy or girl who must find 
occupation for leisure hours at questionable places of amusement. 
“Tell me what you do with your leisure, and I will read your char- 
acter and destiny.”’ It is not what the girl or boy is doing at school 
between nine in the morning and four in the afternoon that causes 
alarm, but what occupies the time from four in the afternoon to 
nine the next morning. If the school could keep the record of the 
home duties accomplished during that time, it need not bear the 
burden of the blame for incompetency and dissipation. 

Many people are beginning to realize that an irresponsible, shiftless 
boy will never make a strong, trustworthy man; that a girl who is 
permitted to stay in bed until time to go to school, who spends her 
time from four o’clock until bed-time on the street or in idleness, who 
has no interest in household work with which her mother is over- 
burdened, will never make a happy and satisfied homemaker. Because 
people are beginning to see this, not alone are agriculture, manual 
training and domestic science added to the school curriculum, but 
boys and girls are directed so as to become interested in cultivating 
city plots, acres of corn and alfalfa and other crops, in the raising of 
farm poultry, in the making of furniture and useful articles, in cook- 
ing, sewing, and general housekeeping, and in choosing a vocation for 
the future. 

It is well to create and arouse an interest in these vital problems, 
but the task is only half begun when interest is aroused; the home 
must foster and develop these interests and turn itself into an experi- 
ment station for the practical application of these important theo- 
retical principles presented at school. Nothing is of usable value until 
the underlying principles are mastered, experiments have been tried, 
the work perfected and skill attained. The school can present the 
principles, furnish information and opportunity for experiment, but 
perfection and skill must come through practice, and this practice 
must be carried on at home or in the shop. 

If the home is to be the place of operation where skill and mastery 
are attained and thrift developed, and if the school and home are to 
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work in unison and harmony, school credit must be given for work 
done at home, and the homes must become field laboratories for 
workers. No place other than a real home supplies all the varied 
tasks which go to make up the sum and substance of housekeeping. 
Cooking and sewing may be taught in a practical way in schools, but 
household decoration, home accounts, laundry, care of children must 
be largely theoretical. To make theoretical knowledge of any use, 
an opportunity must be given to put the theory into practice. 

Two plans are carried out in Wisconsin to round out the domestic 
science work given in school and to make it of practical value. The 
first plan is in operation in over a hundred cities and in many rural 
communities and is meeting with marked success. The second plan 
is being tried as an experiment in two cities and gives promise of 
furnishing the solution to the difficulty of securing a real house for 
teaching general household management. 

In carrying out the first plan school credit is given for all success- 
ful home work, such as cooking, sewing, marketing, planning and 
serving of meals, care of bed-room, habits of personal hygiene and 
also general housework. A weekly record is made by the pupil of all 
work done at home and in every case this record must be signed by 
the mother. 

To make the work of value it cannot be a daily repetition of the same 
monotonous tasks as dish washing, peeling potatoes, etc., but must 
be varied until it covers the whole range of house work and must end 
with the girl taking complete charge of the home for a day at a time. 
A girl may learn at school to make all the dishes found in the average 
cook book of 500 pages, which could really be condensed into a book 
of 50 pages, and yet not be able to get even the simplest breakfast on 
the table and in proper condition for serving in a reasonable period 
of time. Cooking lessons in school will always lack coérdination, 
because time and funds are limited and the conditions of the home are 
lacking. 

The other method for securing an opportunity to do the work under 
actual home conditions is for women to allow the schools to use their 
homes as laboratories. After girls have been given theory, instruc- 
tion and practice in cooking, preparation and serving of meals, care 
of rooms, dusting, washing windows, darning and other house work, 
pupils could be sent to the various homes, and under the direction 
of the teacher and the supervision of the mistress they could do the 
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actual work of the day in that home. For example, if two girls 
were sent to a home in the morning they could prepare breakfast, 
wash the dishes, sweep the kitchen, dust the house and put living 
room and bath room in order, make bread, pie or cake, prepare dinner, 
and do patching and darning. They could be sent to a home where 
the mistress desired to serve a luncheon or dinner and take complete 
charge of the work. If the same girls were sent to different homes for 
their training, they could learn much about methods of running and 
managing homes, and acquire the practical knowledge which a good 
housekeeper has attained through years of experience. Five or six 
days of this actual work in the average home would give the train- 
ing which the domestic science course in school will always lack, be- 
cause no opportunity can be created at school for real housekeeping. 

Until we recognize the limitations of the school and resolutely turn 
our attention to the opportunities offered in the home for supplement- 
ing school work, our educational system as it concerns Home Eco- 
nomics courses will always be defective, visionary, and open to the 
criticism that we are not producing capable and thrifty homemakers. 
No school will ever take the place of the home, and so long as the 
home shifts its responsibility for physical, moral, and ethical training 
to the shoulders of young women who teach for a period of from but 
three to five years, and who are lacking in the practical knowledge of 
homemaking, our educational system will continue to be the subject 
of carping criticism from those who do not understand that eco- 
nomic conditions have been transformed in the last decade, and that 
while homemaking is no longer taught at home, the principles of 
homemaking taught at school must be practiced again and again in a 
real home, if the business of homemaking is to be learned. Why 
not secure that practice in the pupil’s own home? 


SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The two short articles that follow were received as the result of corre- 
spondence on the subject of credit for home work. The first is a discus- 
sion of the subject, given at a meeting of the Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers, by Prof. Abby Marlatt, Director of 
Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, and the second is part of a 
letter from a professional man who is prominently connected with educa- 
tional work.—EDITor. 
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DISCUSSION 


There can be no question that a fundamental truth was stated 
when it was said that the school and the home must come into closer 
relationship and that one of the results to be desired for school credit 
for home work may be the functioning of the school in the home, but 
there are some more important points that need to be discussed and 
I shall take them under the topics, Standards in Work, Supervision, 
and The Psychological Aspect of the Problem. 

If the school practice work stands for anything, it should stand for 
better methods, short cuts, and time saving, through the study and 
establishment of orderly steps in the work. When we detail the ac- 
tual practice work, in part or entirely, to the home work, it becomes a 
question of whose methods we wish to accept as standards. While we 
do not question that there are many homes where the standards are 
as high, and possibly higher than the standards of the better trained 
teachers in Home Economics, still we must realize that with our vari- 
ation in population and our differing standards dependent upon that 
variation we need to consider carefully the possibility of fixing in the 
mind of the child old routine methods that, in the light of present 
knowledge, should be obsolete. The establishing of short cuts is part 
of the very definite work in all forms of routine work common to the 
household, not only in the preparation of food, but also in all forms 
of cleaning work as well as in the manufacture of clothing. These 
short cuts should be fixed in the control of the muscles of the child 
early in life. If we wait till the pupil has entered the high school, 
we have a two-fold task in teaching the pupil to forget the bad habits 
and establish good ones with the result that the pupil loses speed in 
work, a fundamental factor in time saving. Again, it will require 
extraordinary tact to establish the fact in the minds of the parents 
as well as the pupils that the method employed by the older members 
of the family may be time wasting. 

How is one to determine the educational value of the work? It is 
a point that will require infinite tact to settle. As one of the previous 
speakers has indicated, the line of least resistance and possibly the 
wisest thing to do is to leave that decision in the hands of the parents 
ard try to establish, slowly but surely, for the future, higher standards 
which will be accepted in the home. 

The question of supervision is an administrative one. At present, 
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supervision over work in the home is fraught with danger. It is pos- 
sible that it may be met by indirect methods through the establish- 
ment of mothers’ clubs or parents’ clubs in the school, whereby the 
teacher and the parents may come in such close social relation that 
they will eventually discuss means and methods in the training of 
the child which will lead to the accepting of the middle plane in 
standards. The teacher can learn from the home work as much cer- 
tainly as the parents can learn from the teacher. In my own experi- 
ence in high school work, I discovered early that I needed the coép- 
eration of the home so that I could do my work better through an 
understanding of home conditions. This resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a mothers’ club which is now one of the large influential clubs 
in that particular state. There are thirty-eight mothers’ clubs in the 
state congress of mothers’ clubs. These clubs are working with the 
teachers in the schools. This gives the teacher an opportunity to use 
lecture method, demonstration method, and free discussion method 
in establishing standards and learning the point of view of the 
home. It has been suggested that it may be possible to select certain 
homes in a town or village which shall be utilized because they repre- 
sent the standards necessary for the work. Even this requires in- 
finite tact in selection and in management in order not to cause a 
feeling of unjust discrimination. 

The last point which seems to me important in this discussion is 
the effect upon the home of giving school credit for home work. The 
fundamental conception of the home should include the fact that the 
home is a place in which a group of persons live in such a spirit of 
social relations that no individual is handicapped and all are encour- 
aged to reach the highest degree of development of which they are 
capable. The basis of this mutual forbearance is the home spirit 
which is cultivated through the free doing for others. The rewards 
are invisible and of the spirit. If we train the child in the home to 
expect visible rewards in the form of school credit for all forms of 
work done in the home, may we not weaken that thing for which 
home stands—the unselfish spirit which makes the home possible? 
Would it not be wiser to select certain lines of work which functioning 
with the particular work in the laboratories in the school will bring 
the home and the school closer together through the giving of school 
credit and which will admit of the establishment of standards and in- 
direct supervision by the instructor, leaving the other forms of home 
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work done by the pupil as his or her part of the general work for the 
group with the incentive and desire to help rather than the desire for 


visible reward? 
LETTER 


School credit for home work has been discussed a great deal during 
the past two years in state organizations as well as at the National 
Education Association. It was my privilege two years ago to visit 
the school in Oregon which probably made the first start towards 
giving school credit for home work. Mr. Alderman, then State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Oregon, wrote and lectured on 
the problem from the Pacific to the Atlantic. At the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence last year at Richmond the present 
Assistant State Superintendent of Oregon, who was also assistant to 
Mr. Alderman, very frankly said they would have to take back a 
great deal that had been said and done relative to school credit for 
home work. He is convinced, as well as myself, that the mothers at 
home are not capable, as a rule, of passing judgment upon how the 
work has been done, and, therefore, getting proper standards. It is 
too much responsibility and temptation to place before a mother, 
especially when the school credit for home work means extra school 
credit and possibly the saving of her daughter’s failure at the final 
examination. 

I am not sure yet as to the need of giving school credit for home 
work in Home Economics. It is a subject, so far as I have observed in 
schools in almost every state in the Union, which can be handled 
successfully in the classroom and laboratory. Of course, when it 
comes to the training of women for extension representatives in Home 
Economics, I believe there should be some additional practical ex- 
perience given to the girl who intends to do this kind of work. 

I recently suggested to a state supervisor the possibility of secur- 
ing an accredited list of housewives who would welcome a girl from 
the senior year to take full charge of her home for a limited time and 
report upon results to the teacher in charge. If twenty such ac- 
credited homes, in which all sorts of problems in regard to the man- 
agement and conduct of a home are found, could be selected and the 
girls provided with a certain sum of money to run the home, take care 
of the children, buy the food, prepare it, and serve it, etc., it would 
seem to me that such experience under the direction of competent 
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women might be very valuable to those who are looking, as I have 
said, to the work of extension representative in Home Economics. 
This plan would be similar to the plan now being used by many of our 
land-grant colleges in giving city boys farm experience with accredited 
progressive farmers during the summer vacations. I do not know 
that anything just exactly like this has been attempted, but I am 
certainly interested in the experiment and I am, further, sure that a 
great many of our girls that are being graduated from departments 
of Home Economics are woefully inexperienced so far as the practi- 
cal side of running homes is concerned and also in regard to the 
needs of extension workers when it comes to talking to women who 
have been in charge of homes in the country for many years. 


A STUDY OF STUDENT DIET 


MARION TALBOT 
Dean of Women, University of Chicago 


There was published by the University of Chicago in July, 1894, a 
little pamphlet entitled Food as a Factor in Student Life. It has 
been for some years out of print, but there are so many calls for it 
that a reprint in condensed form seems desirable. The study is of 
present interest not merely from the historical standpoint, but be- 
cause the methods and principles it sets forth are suggestive and sound 
even after the lapse of over twenty years. 

The study was the result of an experiment undertaken at the time 
of the opening of the Women’s Halls of the University of Chicago. 
The carrying out of the experiment was entrusted to the Deans, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Miss Marion Talbot, with Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as expert 
adviser, and Miss Maria Daniell as manager. Their efforts were 
ably seconded in a technical way by Miss S. E. Wentworth, of the 
New England Kitchen, Miss Antoinette Cary, Mrs. Biggers, Miss 
Knapp and Miss Yeomans. A large measure of the success of the 
plan and its establishment on a firm foundation was due to the Heads 
of the Houses, Miss Myra Reynolds, Miss Elizabeth Wallace, and 
Miss F. C. Brown. 

The report begins with a presentation of the Social and Domestic 
Conditions of the Investigation introduced with the following para- 
graph: 
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It has seemed fitting to many students of sociology that there should be 
exemplified in some college or other educational institution the possibili- 
ties of healthful physical and mental life, as they have been made known by 
recent advances in both social and physiological science. Under the au- 
spices of the University of Chicago, a practical study of the subject has been 
made. Its results seem of sufficient value and interest to warrant the 
presentation of a brief account of them. 


After a brief description of the fundamental principles of nutrition 
and a protest against the prevalent disregard of human dietetics in 
connection with the life of students, the report continues as follows: 


It was the privilege of the University of Chicago to take the first step 
toward remedying this condition, undaunted by the evident difficulties 
which, owing to the apathy of the community in regard to such matters, 
seemed almost insurmountable. 

To make the experiment in a college was eminently suitable, and as 
young women are proverbially more exacting and critical as to the table 
than young men, and at the same time more conversant with household 
matters, it was quite appropriate to make the first trial in a women’s 
dormitory. 

The conditions existing at the University of Chicago were very favorable 
for an experiment of this kind. The authorities were in sympathy with 
the movement and the students coming from all parts of the world formed 
a cosmopolitan community. 

Three well-appointed, adjoining buildings, each providing accommoda- 
tions for about forty students, were ready or nearly ready for occupancy. 
Each hall had its well-equipped dining room and serving room. Supple- 
mentary cooking apparatus only was placed in the two end buildings, the 
central kitchen, in which the bulk of the cooking wasdone, being placed in 
the central building, Kelly Hall. From this the food, ready cooked, was 
carried to the dining rooms. To these were admitted only the officers and 
students living in the houses and their guests or the guests of the University. 

It was also at this time possible to secure not only the apparatus used 
in the widely known Rumford Kitchen at the World’s Fair but also the 
invaluable services of its manager. 

The three halls were organized with the aim in view of establishing 
healthful mental and physical life for the 100 or more women who should 
live in them. In order to help secure the latter end, it was decided to pro- 
vide a limited variety of food of the best attainable quality, prepared in 
the best manner, and selected so as to give sufficient nutriment in the right 
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proportion. The low sum of three dollars and a half per week was the 
price tentatively fixed for board, in the hope that the advantages of life in 
the halls might thus be made possible to a large number of students. This 
theoretical plan was held very elastic in order to make it possible to adapt 
instantaneously the results of the study to the existing conditions. A work- 
ing scheme having been established, it was hoped that the details might 
give others a basis for further accomplishment. 

The time assigned to the experiment was from October 1, 1893 to April 
1, 1894. Owing to delays in obtaining possession of the halls, and to the 
difficulty in securing workmen or service during the last month of the 
World’s Fair, the whole plant was not in full working order until nearly 
the end of the first quarter, so that in reality, the plan as perfected was in 
operation only three months. During that time the average number of 
students occupying the halls was 106. 

The entire staff of service for the three halls included, besides the di- 
rector of the experiment, three housekeepers—one for each hall—two in- 
door men, three cooks, one kitchen maid, seven waitresses, seven chamber- 
maids, one scrubbing woman, one laundress, twenty-five persons in all. 

The life in the Women’s Quadrangle began without any fixed traditions 
save those which had been forming gradually while the women students 
were temporarily residing in an apartment house during the first year of 
the University. 

It was the desire of the Deans that the new life should have as far as 
possible the simple quiet attractions of a home, and be freed from the ob- 
jectionable features of an ordinary students’ boarding house. Hence it 
wasattempted to adopt the standard of living which prevails in good Ameri- 
can homes, and it was deemed an economy of mental power, as well as of 
physical strength, to secure the relief of the students from duties which 
could be performed by others. The saving of time and potential energy 
which was thus effected, although involving considerable outlay for service, 
was believed to outweigh the advantages which have been claimed for 
domestic work done by students themselves. The possibilities of the 
social side of the life were not overlooked. An element of educational 
value is added to a college home when hospitality may be extended with 
freedom and ease, and in the new University the contribution of the Wom- 
en’s Halls to the general social life seemed of significance, apart from the 
direct benefit to those partaking in it. At best the life of any student liv- 
ing in a dormitory has a monastic tinge, a selfish or self-absorbed side un- 
favorable to the best development of character. Provision was therefore 
made not only for the occasional entertainment of guests privately, but for 
weekly receptions to members of the University and their friends, the 
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expense of which should not be met by any special tax, but which should 
be included in the general price for board. This hospitality increased the 
expense of service far more than that of food, and it should be taken into 
consideration in comparing the cost of this experiment with that of any 
other institution. 

To secure this amount of service and this freedom and dignity in the din- 
ing rooms for the limited sum of three and one-half dollars a week would 
have been difficult with full numbers of paying members and with years 
of experience; with two-thirds the maximum number and with little or no 
precedent, it was not an easy task. It was evident that the outlay for 
food materials must be kept as low as possible, but it was believed that in- 
expensive food, if it were at the same time wholesome and nutritious, 
would be eventually, if not at first, acceptable to the majority, provided 
that it could be made perfect of its kind, and could be served attractively. 
Special attention was therefore given to the choice of table ware, to the 
quality and freshness of the table linen, and to serving the food in courses 
and so quickly that it would be quite hot on reaching the table. The 
closest attention was paid to securing the greatest attainable digestibility 
of the food material by means of the best known methods of cookery. It 
seems to be true that for this purpose a low degree of heat applied for a 
greater length of time is in general more effective than a high degree ap- 
plied for a shorter time; hence the largest part of the cooking has been done 
with apparatus designed according to this idea. Coal, gas, steam and kero- 
sene were all used as fuel, each in the most efficient form. 

It is, however, true that even the best methods of cookery will not al- 
ways make an article of inferior grade equal to oneof superior grade; there- 
fore special attention was given to securing the best quality of the food ma- 
terial bought. Even after the standard of quality was once set, constant 
vigilance was needed to maintain it, as is the common experience. Excel- 
lent cold storage facilities added greatly to the possibilities of economical 
buying at wholesale rates. 

The financial results were very satisfactory. By unremitting attention 
to every detail of expenditure and administration, the income was made 
to meet the entire cost of the experiment, although it had not been thought 
probable that, in addition to the current expenses, the extra items of the 
cost of the inauguration and the salary of the director of the experiment 
could be met within so short a time. These last expenses once incurred 
will not be needed again, and the sum thus saved can go in future for 
greater variety in food, repairs, replacement, etc. 

Since detailed records were kept of each item and of the time of service 
required for each part of the work, it has been possible to gain valuable 
information for future use. 
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For instance, the following facts were learned as to the apportionment 
of the $3.50 received per week, per person: 


Sh Done fcc akee ath ehadebesabeds nel aceneha Gonadal $1.54 
rr eM, cca sseanccdesbacdeséthbheedasunbed 0.105 
EEE PE OCT e TEE E E EEE TT Oe Pe 
I os o's a vine dks dau cwpaekdanteee eee ae dhaee eR Set 0.35 
ns iis ccaiddhédkndanesanes babe vabieadeanden 0.50 
Extra service in cleaning, laundry, and small expenses................ 0.39 
ee i cneiecekndenesdetadetasasanevnaae-c6e 0.18 
Balance reserve for depreciation of equipment.....................5. 0.05 

$3.50 


The scientific results may be summed up as follows: The family was 
well fed, having, after all allowances for waste and refuse, a ration of equal 
food value to that furnished to the American soldier, if the relative weights 
of the man and woman are taken into consideration. The proportion of 
the several ingredients was also closely corresponding to the theoretical. 

An additional proof of the sufficiency of the food was the fact that nearly 
all of the students gained in weight and in general physical condition, and 
were able to work with less headache than usual, in spite of the fact that 
fundamental principles of right living were occasionally ignored, as is un- 
fortunately too frequently the case when the liberty of the individual is 
unrestricted. 

In order to indicate the liberality of the diet, there is given in the follow- 
ing pages a comparison of the quantity and cost of each class of food with 
that of the most economical dietary known to us, that of the Normal School 
and Business Institute at Valparaiso, Indiana, kindly furnished by Mr. O. 
P. Kinsey. 

Many other results of value from a scientific point of view might be de- 
duced from the tables, notably the large proportion of food purchased 
which never reaches the table, and the large proportion of that so prepared 
which is not eaten. 

This is due in part to the method in vogue in the market of selling with- 
out trimming, so that each household has much garbage, in part to 
careless ways of providing, and in part to the fact that service costs more 
than food, and that it is cheaper to lose one-third of a bushel of potatoes 
by paring than to pay for careful peeling. 

As to the readiness with which the students accepted the diet, there is 
less assurance of complete success. So many people are in the habit of 
finding fault with whatever food is provided, and expect, usually with good 
reason, to have a choice of a dozen dishes, out of which number one or two 
may suit, that it would be unreasonable to expect that a simple, nourish- 
ing diet, known to be of low cost, would be entirely pleasing to every one, 
especially in a household made up of people used to the most varied stand- 
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ards of living. It is not too much to say, however, that while a few of the 
college women failed to enter into the experiment with sympathy, the 
general body of students were pleased, and made frequent expressions of 
their interest and approval. 


The first series of tables gives in detail the quantities and prices 
and nutrients of the food material purchased and sent to the kitchen 
and shows that each person fed was furnished with five pounds of 
food per day at a cost of twenty-five cents and with nutrients, after 
deducting actual wastes, of 108 grams protein, 102 grams fat, and 
381 grams carbohydrate and 2953 calories per day. It may be readily 
believed that these results proved somewhat startling. 

Table III gives bills of fare for a period of three consecutive weeks. 
These are presented with a view to showing the variety secured and 
the daily apportionment of expense. The proposed limit of expendi- 
ture was fixed at $29 per day, or $0.223 per day per person for 130 
persons fed. Any sum spent in excess of this on one day was neces- 
sarily offset by the choice of some less expensive articles of food on a 
following day. After some careful study it was learned that nearly 
the same amount of certain articles (constants) was used daily. Their 
value (13.51) deducted from the day’s appropriation of $29 gave the 
sum to be spent on variables. 

It will be noted that the season when these bills were given, i.e., 
March, is one when it is difficult to secure much variety. With the 
advance of spring many articles can be procured which add to the 
variety and relish. 

The constants furnished daily were: 


at el Cele chek peRbb Kes GGULA Kad SEAR bad kvsinacenecun $3.50 
i eet es ata deu ian weGeaawbeerinshents unceeeee Gen 1.50 
SE ee ee rT 0.75 
a ea ae il a aa ie wie hae ene eae ath 0.25 
i cite cben bch eh hess beer esasscteewhaekectios pees 4.32 
i Che cet el iceenhneenes sebberbicavcticccessbesceseeee 1.14 
rs Oe reece esas dnb etaeeneeeeosseeese 4.25 
teen CU Lockie ph oa eR een andes Con eeGNS in eeeweetan 0.80 

$13.51 


Table IV shows one day’s food calculated to determine the amounts 
and proportions of the various constituents and their comparison 
with the general average. 

Table V is a comparison of a school dietary with the University of 
Chicago dietary. Several significant and interesting facts are shown 
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by an examination of this table and a comparison of a wholesome and 
sufficient dietary of a school in Indiana, where 600 students were 
boarded at $1.40 per week, with that of the University of Chicago, 
where 106 students were boarded at $3.50 per week. One source of 
advantage on the side of the school is that a much larger number of 
persons are fed and certain expenses are proportionately reduced. 
In the second place, very little service besides student help is furnished 
at the school, and a large item of expense is thus removed. Another 
difference is seen in the substitution at the school of cheaper foods, 
such as cereals, vegetables, syrup, and butterine, for meat, cream, 
fruits, and other more expensive foods, though the actual amount of 
nourishment furnished was practically the same in both cases. 





























TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF 

sovusrrs ret, | sorat cost oF facn 
Indiana Chicago Indiana Chicago 
bbs. per cent per cent 
Beef. 0.476 0.442 0.170 0.128 
Other meats. . : Be. teresa ie Gia © vices 0.141 
Fish...... ; | 0.119 | 0.052 | 0.067 | 0.022 
Flour and grain.... 0.785 0.437 0.125 0.103 
Potatoes. ... a eee 1.085 0.680 0.090 0.036 
Vegetables (other than potatoes). . 0.490 0.219 0.050 0.024 
Beans... 1g 0.057 0.015 0.008 0.002 
Milk.... ; 0.666 1.295 0.073 0.108 
Cream. . oa ccd clothe Wad habe coe oe aye Ankceoa lac ive ee os: 8 ae 0.041 
Sugar... ; 0.135 0.140 0.056 0.029 
ae ..| 0.095 0.017 0.017 0.006 
Butter. . . Pere ere | i ieee 0.103 
Butterine.... cad weed ae 0.014 0.134 0.011 
Dried fruits... | 0.171 0.090 0.057 0.031 
—_ ered - _...| 0.259 | 0.508 | 0.070 | 0.082 

Canned fruits 
Sundries. ... a me 2 ar 0.013 
Tea, coffee.... ny ye eet yt. 0.026 0.020 0.047 0.025 
Cocoa, chocolate. . . nae i ial ated Sf SS eee 0.013 
Eggs and cheese... .. ivan Mee, omen gt ee 0.029 
Unclassified groceries.....................| 0.095 0.020 0.036 0.083 





Table VI presents a number of standard and actual dietaries for 
comparison with the one which had resulted from the experiment. 

Table VII shows that the amount of waste usually allowed, viz., 
10 per cent, is much less than the actual amount usually is. 
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The pamphlet closes with a bibliography. 

It was followed by a brief article published in the Review of Reviews, 
March, 1896, which gave some conclusions and suggestions from a 
comparative study of the results obtained later in the course of the 
experiment. It was found that, (1) the actual weight of the food 
supplied was greater per person, (2) the cost was less, (3) the nutrients 
were somewhat higher, though not proportionately so. The error in 
the popular belief that the amount of nourishment obtained is meas- 
ured by the amount of money spent for food was clearly shown. 

It seems unfortunate that in spite of the wider knowledge of dietetic 
principles which prevails at the present time, this early example of 
the practical application of scientific theory still remains almost 
unique in educational institutions. 


DICKENS, AND THE FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL DIET 


An article,' by F. Mulgrew, in one of the English magazines, based 
on contemporary newspaper correspondence, accounts of former 
scholars, and the master’s correspondence which recently came to 
light, describes a small English school of the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century. This school seems to have been a fair example of 
Yorkshire schools, like Dotheboys Hall, which Dickens brought to 
attention with such effect, in Nicholas Nickelby. The school in 
question had the attractive if undeserved name of ‘Eden Hall,” 
and was in the North Riding of Yorkshire. It began business in 
1806 and was at first owned in partnership by Mr. Aislabie and Rich- 
ard Robinson, the latter a salesman for a cotton firm who combined 
business by traveling through the north of England, selling cloth 
and canvassing for pupils. Later Aislabie became sole owner. 

The first paragraphs quoted are from a newspaper advertisement 
of 1806 or a little later: 


BOARD AND EDUCATION 


Mr. RoBInson, MASTER OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bowes, North Riding of Yorkshire 


Being permitted by the Trustees of the same, to take a limited number 
of Boarders, avails himself of this opportunity of submitting his terms to 


1A Real Dotheboys Hall. By F. Mulgrew. Cornhill Mag., n. ser., 37 (1914), no. 
222, pp. 818-830. 
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the Public . . . Board, Washing and Mending, (including the re- 
pairs of Shoes) young Gentlemen under 13 years of age, £16 per annum; 
those above 13 and under 18 years of age, £18 per annum. 

They eat'at the same table with Mr. R. and partake of the same victuals, 
and as to quantity are under no restraint. No more than two sleep in a 
bed, and there are only two beds in a room. 

To those who may consider the liberality of my terms as form- 
ing a barrier to my doing justice, I will briefly answer, that whilst my situ- 
ation enables me to provide the best of provisions at 40 percent below what 
is usual in more southern counties, I am still more than an equal gainer, 
with those masters whose terms are much higher. 


“The outstanding feature of Mr. Aislabie’s school is that it is prob- 
ably the only one of which there is any full description by an old 
pupil—and it is rather surprising that, considering the thousands of 
boys these Yorkshire schools turned out, this should be so—and that 
is contained in the Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley, published some 
years ago. 

“Tt was to Eden Hall that Joshua Walmsley went in the year 1807, 
at the age of thirteen; taking with him, no doubt, the Bible, Church 
Prayer Book, two pounds of soap, four night-caps, and four pocket- 
handkerchiefs (Mr. Squeers, twelve miles away, requires of his boys 
only two of each), for which, amongst other things, Mr. Aislabie 
stipulated in his prospectus.” 

The following is from the Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley: 


Breakfast at Eden Hall consisted of a slice of black ryebread, a large 
proportion of bran entering into the composition. As a rule it was sour. 
In addition, a large boiler was placed on the table half filled with water, 
and into this two gallons of milk had been poured, and some handfuls of 
oatmeal added. Its contents were shared by the 130 hungry lads. Some- 
times oatmeal porridge replaced the contents of the boiler and a teaspoon- 
ful of treacle was allowed as a great treat. Three times a week we had a 
limited amount of meat for dinner; on other days, potatoes, black bread, 
and cheese. This cheese had grown so hard with age we nicknamed it 
“‘wheelbarrow trundles;” the third meal consistedof another slice of bread 
and of the “trundle” cheese. For a certain number of hours daily we were 
turned into agricultural laborers, working on a large farm, belonging to 
our master. We were a healthy set, our constitutions hardened by out- 
door life and labour. Some boys complained, some ran away, but none 
were ill, and only one death occurred during the six years I stayed there. 
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“It is interesting to note how closely the diet at Eden Hall approxi- 
mated to that at Dotheboys. There, breakfast consisted of a minute 
wedge of brown bread, and a brown composition which looked like 
diluted pin-cushions without the covers, and was called porridge. 
To treacle—the ‘great treat’ of Eden Hall—Mrs. Squeers added, 
with her own hands, the highly prized brimstone, and saw that each 
pupil had more than he wanted. Dinner was stirabout, potatoes, 
and hard salt-beef; and for supper there was bread and cheese. 

“Really, I think Mr. Squeers was exaggerating when he said in his 
prospectus of Dotheboys Hall, ‘Diet unparalleled.’ Mr. Aislabie’s 
menu was quite as liberal, and his boilerful of milk and water was 
without its counterpart at Dotheboys. But it is plain that Mr. 
Squeers was quite alive to the value of this as an article of food; for 
it will be remembered that at breakfast at the Saracen’s Head, he 
ordered twopennyworth of milk in a large jug, which he filled up with 
lukewarm water, for the five little boys he was taking home with him.”’ 

Not all the boys stood the rigors of school life so well as Joshua 
Walmsley. One reached home in such a wretched condition that 
his father complained that“ . . . . my Son got a bowel com- 
plaint by being obliged frequently to eat potatoes alone for his dinner 
and at other times weakly unnutricious & faulty food . . . ,” 
and not only threatened to call the master to “strict account,’’ but 
wrote letters of warning to the parents of other pupils. 


HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING AT GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ADA M. FIELD 


At the time of its founding in 1875, Peabody Normal School was 
almost the only institution in the South for the training of teachers. 
In time, however, the State Normal Schools developed and the need 
for Peabody in this field grew less, while there arose a constantly 
growing demand for graduate work and for specialized preparation— 
particularly in the newer subjects of agriculture, manual training, 
sanitation and Home Economics. The guiding purpose of the insti- 
tution from the first had been to give as nearly as possible the service 
most needed at the time, and in pursuance of this purpose the old 
Peabody was closed in 1911, its campus passed to the Medical School 
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of Vanderbilt University and a new location was selected adjoining 
the campus of the academic and engineering departments of Van- 
derbilt, thus making possible codperation of work between Vander- 
bilt and Peabody College. Here, after more than two years spent 
in increasing endowment, deciding policies, and erecting the first two 
buildings, George Peabody College for Teachers began, June, 1914, 
its attempt to meet some of the new needs. 

The two buildings completed are those for Industrial Arts and for 
Home Economics; others are in progress. 

The Home Economics Building forms the north end of a future 
horseshoe shaped group, and faces west upon the most beautiful 
part of the campus—a grove of maple, oak and other hardwoods and 
large, evergreen magnolias. The building is 169 by 81 feet. The 
style is southern colonial, developed in red brick and native white 
limestone—a style difficult to adapt economically to school uses, but 
one so dear to the hearts of the people as to repay extra thought and 
planning in its construction. 

Natural ventilation is secured by cross drafts through casements 
or through windows fitted with Taber sash, thus admitting air through 
the entire opening. The floors are laid on a fireproof construction 
of hollow tile and concrete. Partitions are of hollow tile and cement 
blocks, which make the building fireproof and soundproof. The in- 
terior finish is of hard white plaster; the woodwork of red birch in 
warm gray stain; the floors of rooms, excepting the cement floor of 
the laundry and terrazo of the laundry laboratory and the toilet 
rooms, are of birch shellacked and waxed, while the halls with one 
exception are covered with brown linoleum. This exception is the 
main entrance hall which has a floor of white terrazo. Water, steam, 
electricity, gas, and vacuum are provided in all rooms where needed, 
and are supplied from a central power plant located in the basement 
of the Industrial Arts Building. Air for artificial ventilation is washed 
free from dust and soot in a fan room in the basement. In heating, 
a combination of the direct and indirect systems is used. 

The gener@! plan of interior d'vis‘on is the s*meonall floors. There 
is a wide hall the length of the building, with a wider central] portion 
on first and second floors, forming respectively an entrance hall and 
an exhibit room. On each side of the porch and facing west are of- 
fices, single or double; the east side center contains a large room 
flanked by smaller ones north and south; while a large classroom or 
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laboratory occupies each of the four corners of the building. On 
each floor there is one or more light and sanitary toilet and lavatory 
rooms. There are no passenger elevators, but two wide easy stair- 
cases with alberene treads connect the three floors. 

At present the classwork of the whole institution is crowded into 
the two buildings, consequently not all rooms are used as they will 
be later, but the following distribution of work is the one eventually 
intended. In the basement is a laundry classroom, institutional laun- 
dry, two large classrooms, a locker room supplied with lavatories and 
a skirt drier, offices, maid’s room, store rooms and fan room. The 
first floor contains the entrance hall mentioned above, opening east- 
ward into the social room. Adjoining this on the left is a students 
work room, on the right a rest-room. In the wing to the north are 
laboratories for elementary sewing and dressmaking. In the south 
wing are a large classroom, and aphysics laboratory. In the entrance 
hall the walls are panelled and here and in the corresponding exhibit 
hall above, the woodwork is of old ivory finish. The Social Room is 
a sort of informal parlor, where one can drop in between classes for 
an easy chair and a friendly chat. The second floor is planned for 
cooking, nutrition, and chemistry classes. At the north end are a 
home dining room, two large kitchens and one small one, and store 
rooms; at the south end laboratories for chemistry, textiles and nu- 
trition, while in the center is an open air classroom, with casement 
windows and tiled floor. 

In equipping the building, flexibility, harmony, and service have 
been the aim. Many of the Peabody students in Home Economics 
will be pioneer teachers of the subject and will need not only to know 
that good work can be done with very simple equipment, but also to 
be able to do the work in this way. At the same time we aim to 
have them familiar with as great a variety as possible of standard 
furnishings and utensils. 

It will be noted that space is not given in this building for fine arts 
or for a lunch room. This is not because either is neglected but 
because provision is made for Home Economics students in the stu- 
dios of the Industrial Arts Building and a cafeteria is under con- 
struction in the centrally located Social Religious Building. 
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THE STATES RELATIONS SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


H. L. KNIGHT 


States Relations Service 


On July 1, 1915, a new plan of organization went into effect in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This plan involved a 
transfer of some lines of work from bureau to bureau in several cases, 
as well as some other changes, but the most noteworthy departure 
was the establishment, as one of the main divisions of the department, 
of what is known as the States Relations Service. This new organiza- 
tion developed upon the foundation of one of the oldest branches of 
the department, viz., the Office of Experiment Stations, and contains 
this office, with most of its former activities, as one of its divisions. 
In addition it includes the coéperative demonstration work of the de- 
partment, which has been transferred from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry and joined with the extension work of the States, and the farm 
home management work, which has been added to the work already 
under way in nutrition investigations. 

The functions assigned to the new service are first of all, as the name 
implies, to represent the Secretary of Agriculture in his relations with 
the state agricultural colleges and experiment stations under the 
Morrill (agricultural college), Hatch and Adams (experiment station), 
and Smith-Lever (extension) Acts and acts supplementary thereto. 
In addition, the service is to carry on the activities authorized by 
Congress for farmers’ coéperative demonstration work, investigations 
relating to agricultural schools, farmers’ institutes, the relative utility 
and economy of agricultural products used for food, clothing, and 
other purposes in the home, the maintenance of agricultural experi- 
ment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Guam, and such 
other matters as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate from time 
to time. 

To carry on these various lines of work, the new service has been 
subdivided as follows: (1) The Office of the Director of the Service; 
(2) the Office of Experiment Stations; (3) the Office of Extension 
Work in the South; (4) the Office of Extension Work in the North 
and West; and (5) the Office of Home Economics. 

The Office of the Director deals with the general administration of 
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the service, including the hand ing of its funds, most of its publications, 
and its library. It also has charge of the investigations on agricul- 
tural instruction in schools, especially studies of the methods and sub- 
ject matter of school instruction in agriculture and the supplying of 
up-to-date and properly organized subject matter and illustrative 
material for school use, and has similar duties as regards the farmers’ 
institutes, movable agricultural schools, and like organizations. 

The Office of Experiment Stations is organized primarily to advise 
and assist the state and insular agricultural experiment stations. It 
collects and disseminates information regarding similar institutions 
throughout the world, and publishes the Experiment Station Record, 
an abstract journal of the scientific literature pertaining to agricul- 
ture. Thirty-two volumes of this comprehensive publication have 
been completed since its establishment in 1889, assembling fully 
100,000 abstracts of articles, and constituting a unique work of refer- 
ence. The office supervises the expenditures of the Federal funds 
granted to the state experiment stations, now aggregating $1,440,000 
per annum, and has direct charge of the management of the so-called 
insular stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Guam. 

The duties of the service with reference to extension work are divided 
between two offices, one dealing with matters pertaining to the 15 
Southern States, and the other those of the remaining States. These 
duties include, first, the relations with the extension divisions of the 
agricultural colleges under the Smith-Lever Act, the supervision of 
their work and expenditures under that act, and the codrdinating of 
the extension work of the several bureaus of the department with 
similar work carried on by the colleges. All the States have now 
assented to the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act. In each State a 
single agricultural college has been designated as the beneficiary, ex- 
cept that in several States where the college selected is not coeduca- 
tional a codperative arrangement for the work in Home Economics 
has been made with the state college for women, and similarly in a 
few States having separate land-grant colleges for negroes, a codper- 
ative arrangement has been made for extension work among people 
of that race. The colleges have all established extension divisions or 
services and have brought under these divisions all their extension 
work in agriculture and Home Economics. There is thus provided a 
means for a unified administration both within the Department of 
Agriculture and within the States. 
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The extension offices also continue the farmers’ coéperative demon- 
stration of the department. Under this head extension and demon- 
stration work on subjects relating to agriculture, Home Economics, and 
rural life generally is carried on through practical demonstrations and 
instruction under the supervision and management of state, district, 
and county agents working with individuals and through organiza- 
tions of farm men and women and boys’ and girls’ clubs. This work 
is supported by direct congressional appropriation to the department, 
but is done in coéperation with state colleges of agriculture, depart- 
ments of agriculture and education, county governments and organi- 
zations, and others. In the cotton territory the work includes the 
teaching and demonstration of methods of meeting the ravages of the 
cotton-boll weevil. In the North and West, demonstrations in farm 
management form a special line of work. 

The field extension staff in the South includes in the county agent 
and boys’ club work (men agents) 15 state leaders, 18 assistant state 
leaders, 42 district agents, 681 county agents, and 63 local agents, and 
the home demonstration and girls’ club work (women agents), 15 
state agents, 13 assistant state agents, 2 district agents, 355 county 
agents, and 2 local agents. There are 30 state leaders, 14 assistant 
state leaders, and 344 county agents, in the county agent work in the 
North and West, 21 state leaders and 20 assistant state leaders in the 
boys’ and girls’ club work, and 20 state demonstrators in farm man- 
agement demonstrations. 

The Office of Home Economics is, of course, the division of special 
interest to the readers of the JouRNAL. While the name of this office 
is changed, its personnel and policies are already familiar, as it has for 
its nucleus the former division of Nutrition Investigations. It will be 
recalled that in 1894 the state experiment stations were specifically 
authorized by Congress to include the study of the food of man in 
their inquiries and instructed to report their progress to this depart- 
ment. An appropriation was also made of $10,000 “‘to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and report upon the nutritive 
value of the various articles and commodities used for human food.” 
The prosecution of this inquiry was assigned to the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, which had already instituted work in collating infor- 
mation regarding the methods and results of food investigations in 
this country and in Europe. The enterprise subsequently became 
a part of the regular work of the office and has contributed largely to 
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the available fund of technical and popular data on nutrition, and to 
the introduction of studies along this line into the curricula of a large 
number of colleges and schools. 

The purpose of the nutrition investigations has been to study the 
use as food of the products of farm, ranch, and garden and to bring the 
results obtained to the attention of housekeepers and thus help them 
in making the best, most rational, and most economical use of their 
available resources,-and to provide material for the teacher, physician, 
and others who need accurate information on food and nutrition in 
their professional work. Very many questions have been studied 
and the results obtained have been of decided value to the producer of 
food supplies and to those who manufacture, handle, and market 
them, as well as to the housekeeper, the teacher, and the professional 
man. 

The investigations have provided and made accessible a large 
amount of data regarding the composition and nutritive value of 
American food materials, their properties, and their uses. Of special 
studies may be mentioned those which have to do with the relative 
digestibility of bread made from flour of different sorts, of meat of 
different kinds and cuts prepared for the table in various ways, of 
cheese, of cereal breakfast foods, and of vegetables, fruits, and nuts. 
As a result of this work coefficients of digestibility of a considerable 
number of common food materials have been deduced. 

Much time has been given to studying the effects of various cooking 
processes upon digestibility and nutritive value and to the relative 
merits of different methods of preparing food when judged by quality, 
palatability, and the labor involved. Dietary studies have also been 
carried on in homes and in public institutions, which have furnished 
important data regarding the living conditions of American people 
and have helped in formulating dietary standards used as guides in 
home and institution management. 

The respiration calorimeter, an instrument of precision for meas- 
uring the total income and outgo of matter and energy in experiments 
with man, has been perfected, found useful for a great variety of 
experimental work, and extensively and profitably employed for such 
purpose. Later developments of this instrument are forms suited 
to the study of problems of vegetable physiology and other questions 
of interest in connection with the work of the department. 
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A total of 132 nutrition publications have been issued, of which 62 
are technical bulletins. The publications as a whole have been in 
much demand, their total distribution to the close of the fiscal year 1915 
being 16,305,800 copies, of which 15,952,150 were farmers’ bulletins. 

The scope of this work was increased in 1914 to include similar 
studies of agricultural products in their relation to clothing and other 
uses in the home. This extension was brought about very largely in 
response to the demands of housekeepers, educators, and others for 
work along these lines. 

Under the new plan, the work of the Office of Home Economics is 
grouped under two heads. ‘The first of these includes scientific and 
practical studies of the nature and uses of agricultural products used 
in the home for food, clothing, and equipment, and the methods of 
household work and management, and also aims to make available to 
housekeepers, teachers, students, and extension workers the results of 
such studies at home and abroad. The second branch of activity 
continues the well-known calorimeter investigations, embracing a 
systematic study by calorimetric methods of food, clothing, and 
household equipment and work, with special reference to energy 
values and efficiency. Special calorimeter investigations on other 
subjects included within the work of the department are also to be 
conducted in coéperation with the different bureaus. 

As already intimated, the various changes outlined for theStates 
Relations Service involve very few alterations in personnel. Dr. A. 
C. True, who has been connected with the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions since 1889, and its director since 1893, has been appointed 
director of the service. Dr. C. F. Langworthy, chief of Nutrition 
Investigations since 1905, became chief of the Office of Home Eco- 
nomics, with Mr. R. D. Milner as assistant, and a scientific staff com- 
prising the following: Dr. A. D. Holmes, H. L. Lang, S. C. Clark, 
W. P. Garrety, Anna H. Whittelsey, C. F. Walton, Jr., J. P. Andrew, 
Ilena M. Bailey, Caroline L. Hunt, and Helen W. Atwater. 

The employees of the States Relations Service as a whole number 
about 2100 of whom only about 200 are located in Washington. 

The initial appropriation for the service aggregates $2,821,840. 
This exceeds by $891,060 the previous appropriation for the Office of 
Experiment Stations. This appropriation does not include the grants 
to the other States under the Smith-Lever Act, which for the present 
year may reach $1,080,000, but as usual contains $1,440,000 to be 
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paid to the state experiment stations under the Hatch and Adams 
Acts. Some of the principal items are $103,140 for statutory 
salaries, $59,500 for general expenses, $386,080 for farmers’ codper- 
ative demonstration work outside the cotton belt, $666,020 for similar 
work within the the cotton belt, $20,600 for the studies of agricultural 
schools and farmers’ institutes, $120,000 for the maintenance of the 
insular experiment stations, and $26,500 for studies of the utilization 
of agricultural products for food, clothing, and other uses in the home. 
The organization of the States Relations Service, then, is essentially 
a regrouping of some of the activities of the department on a more 
logical basis, with the design thereby to increase its efficiency. It is 
hoped that in this way, with the help of the enlarged facilities in some 
directions, it may cope more effectively than ever before with the 
complex problems with which it is being called upon to deal. 


BULLETINS ON EDUCATION FOR THE HOME 


HENRIETTA W. CALVIN 
Department of Home Economics, Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


A need for exact information concerning the status of Home Eco- 
nomics instruction in the United States has long been recognized. Dr. 
Benjamin R. Andrews has now supplied the material so much desired.! 

In Bulletin No. 36 of the Bureau of Education Dr. Andrews has 
presented a general survey of the Home Economics field and given a 
brief outline of its development in this country. In 1818 Mrs. Emma 
Hart Willard “discovered domestic economy as a subject of instruc- 
tion; Miss Catherine Beecher developed the idea, and to her we really 
owe a larger debt.” It was Mrs. Willard who wrote: 


It is believed that housewifery might be greatly improved by being 
taught, not only in practice, but in theory. There are right ways of per- 
forming its various operations; and there are reasons why those ways are 
right; and why may not rules be formed, their reasons collected, and the 
whole be digested into a system to guide the learner’s practice? 


What teacher of Home Economics today cannot echo Miss Beecher’s 
sentiments when in 1841 she wrote her text on the principles of house- 
hold management? 


1 Education for the Home. Benjamin R Andrews, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletins Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39. 
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The author of this work was led to attempt it by discovering, in her ex- 
tensive travels, the deplorable sufferings of multitudes of young wives and 
mothers from the combined influence of poor health, poor domestics, and 
a defective domestic education. 

The measure which, more than any other, would tend to remedy this 
evil would be to place domestic economy on an equality with the other 
sciences in female schools. 


Scientific investigations relating to subjects of interest in the house- 
hold started in the early part of the nineteenth century and have re- 
ceived increasing attention since that time. Thescientists interested 
in physics, in chemistry, in biology, in economics and in sociology 
have all given their assistance in solving the problems affecting the 
welfare of the home. The land-grant colleges and state universi- 
ties began definite courses in Household Arts in 1872 and 1873. The 
spread of this teaching has been downward into the elementary schools 
and upward into graduate schools of science, and in four states is now 
required in all public schools. 

In a brief discussion relating to the methods of teaching in house- 
hold arts, Dr. Andrews offers justifiable criticisms: ‘In elementary 
schools the danger is relatively too much practice, too few ideas; in 
higher schools, if not too many ideas, often too little practice.” “In 
vocational instruction the child should undertake real projects; in 
cooking, food which could be served in a meal; in sewing, a garment 
to be worn; in housewifery, a room to clean—hence the usefulness of 
the practice house or apartment.” A timely word closes this section 
of the discussion. It is, ‘‘The teacher’s own attitude toward the 
home as an institution is important.” 

Wherever household arts is to be introduced questions arise as to 
size and arrangement of rooms and probable cost of equipment. 
There is much in this bulletin relating to these matters. 

In the second part of this series of bulletins on Education for the 
Home, the author brings together the laws of the various states relat- 
ing to the introduction and maintenance of courses in Home Eco- 
nomics in the public schools, normal schools, land-grant colleges, and 
state universities. A number of states give direct appropriations to 
schools wherein ‘‘domestic science and agriculture are taught.” 

The laws relating to certification of teachers of Home Economics 
vary greatly. “Legal recognition of the need of Home Economics in 
the equipment of every trained grade teacher is already in evidence.” 
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It is suggested that such household arts instruction as is given in sixth 
grades and below may well be given by the room teacher and that the 
teacher of the one-room rural school will, of necessity, give this work 
and the work in agriculture. 

High school instruction in Home Economics courses is always given 
by special teachers and so the question becomes one of who shall re- 
ceive this instruction, rather than who shall administer the work. 


There is evidently needed on the high-school level two types of home arts 
training: First, an efficient vocational preparation in homemaking, which 
will equip a young woman to assume the management of her mother’s 
home or later her own home; second, a training for wage-earning vocations, 
based originally on the household arts—cooking, catering, baking, sewing, 
millinery, dressmaking, laundering, nursing (preparatory to nurses’ schools), 
costume design, etc. In these and in all vocational curricula in high 
schools, there is no thought of mere trade courses, but of combined aca- 
demic-technical courses that broaden life while preparing for service in a 
limited field. In the vocational curricula that have no reference to the 
home, and in the college preparatory course, there should be provision 
among those broadening courses for one or more years of household science 
to give some preparation for woman’s potential profession of homemaker. 


Colleges have come to accept a certain amount of technical work in 
high school as entrance credits but the author warns that 


High-school teachers in Home Economics must be on guard against the 
maldevelopment of what should be vocational work in homemaking into 
academic pseudo-scientific instruction in order to curry favor for college 
entrance recognition. Let vocational work stand on its own feet and rec- 
ognition will come duly. 


That the teaching of Home Economics need not be confined to the 
regular elementary school, high school and college is evident. Refer- 
ence is freely made to continuation schools, mothers’ classes, night 
classes and similar agencies employed for supplementing the work 
previously given in the public schools. Attention is called to the de- 
cided advantage derived from holding these various continuation 
schools in the afternoon rather than at night. 


Experiments with daytime classes for home women, to provide practical 
work and laboratory instruction in unit subjects of the household, were 
carried out by the public schools of several cities last year, notably with 
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great success at Montclair, N. J., where about 200 women received instruc- 
tion, and where this year the plan has been continued and extended to in- 
clude a class of housemaids, which they attended at daytime hours and on 
their employers’ time. 


Classes in housekeeping or housewifery have been formed in many 
elementary schools and a large number of high schools are now pre- 
pared to successfully administer household management classes. 
Quite recently the “practice house” has sprung into prominence in 
normal schools, colleges and universities. The author approves of a 
minimum household arts course in every normal school, this course to 
consist of ‘‘instruction in cookery and sewing of the rural school 
course.”’ That is, that since the province of the normal is the prepa- 
ration of rural and elementary school teachers and since these teachers 
will all, probably, have occasion to teach household arts, they should 
be required to enroll for a certain amount of this instruction. 

After a free discussion of the various agencies disseminating infor- 
mation relating to the education for the home, the author considers 
the need existing for research in Home Economics. 


The Smoot bill proposing Government aid for research in this field has 
appealed to many as the most certain method in the proposed national 
legislation to aid education for the home. Home progress is most funda- 
mental to welfare, and yet slowest to come, because of the isolated de- 
tached position of the individual home unit, which by its unique nature is 
not open to the competitive influences which vitalize practically every 
other human enterprise. 


The third bulletin in this series consists of compilations of the courses 
offered in colleges and universities and brings together much data 
heretofore obtained with difficulty. Careful outlines of typical 
courses are here found, together with reports on various extension 
forms of teaching. Especial attention may be called to the course on 
the economic position of women by Prof. S. P. Breckenridge of Chi- 
cago University; to the survey course in textiles by Prof. Agnes 
Houston Craig of Pullman, Washington, and to the statement by Prof. 
Mary Swartz Rose regarding courses in nutrition in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Part IV, or Bulletin No. 39, is a very complete list of books, maga- 
zines, and separate articles relating directly or indirectly to education 
for the home. 
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There is included in this last bulletin a list of places where some 
phase of Home Economics is taught. 

This entire set of bulletins will be found of the greatest value to all 
who are interested in the teaching of Home Economics and to those 
others who desire to obtain a comprehensive view of the growth and 
development of this new type of education. 


EDNA DAY HYDE 


BORN AUGUST 24, 1871 
DIED JUNE 8, 1915 

The death of Edna Day, Mrs. Hyde, was a double sorrow to those 
of her friends who were fellow workers with her in Home Economics. 

Her contributions to the subject, both through scientific research 
and teaching have been so great, and the future promised so many 
results in the application of theory to the practical problems of 
family life that we can ill afford to lose the additional help that 
she would have given. 

To those who counted themselves her friends the sense of personal 
loss is even greater. Those who knew her best grew into an appre- 
ciation of her character and ideals that revealed a most unusual 
personality. 

Her sincerity and honesty that in earlier days made her almost 
fanatical in her adherence to her convictions, her imperative need 
for intellectual rather than emotional reasons for action, her unself- 
ishness and intense human interest that brought students and friends 
constantly to her for help and sympathy, these were some of the quali- 
ties that made her an unusual woman. It was characteristic of her 
that she spent part of the last day of her life in arranging some 
minerals to be sent to her young nephew. 

Miss Day graduated at Michigan University in 1896, and took 
her master’s degree in botany at the same institution a year later. 

During the years 1897-1900 she taught in several places, among 
them the Oswego Normal School, and the High School, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Her interest in Home Economics was developed, if it did not origi- 
nate, when she was teaching in the summer school at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., as assistant in botany, with many of the domestic science 
students in her classes. The following year she had charge of the 
work in botany for these students, and herself attended some of the 
classes in Home Economics. 
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Her first Home Economics teaching was at Lake Erie College 
where she took charge of the department, following Miss Bevier. 

In 1903 she turned again to study and, in addition to some teach- 
ing in the University of Illinois, began her work for her doctor’s 
degree, giving her attention chiefly to botany. 

In response to the offer of a fellowship in the Department of House- 
hold Administration at the University of Chicago she decided to 
complete her work there and in 1906 she was given the degree of 
Ph.D. in Household Administration. Miss Day was probably the 
only woman who ever earned her doctor’s degree directly in this 
subject. 

Of her work Miss Talbot as head of the department writes: 


Miss Day showed somewhat notable qualities of independence, patience 
and resourcefulness. She was quick to appreciate that her choice of 
subject, viz., the Effect of Cooking on the Starch Grain, would carry her 
into many different fields. Previous work on starch had been limited in 
scope. The botanist, chemist, physiologist and other specialists had each 
investigated the subject chiefly from one point of view. It was her first 
task to codrdinate the different results and in this she showed marked 
thoroughness and a fine grasp of the difficulties involved. Her whole 
study was, as she well realized, a piece of pioneer work. 

As her scientific investigations proceeded she was tempted to make use 
of the favorable conditions in which she found herself, to give play to in- 
terests which were more deep seated, and in her opinion more vital. The 
economic and social relations of the family and the household, and es- 
pecially the biological significance of the human organism in its develop- 
ment and growth, appealed to her strongly, and she was one of the first 
workers in the field of Home Economics to lay more stress on these aspects 
of the subject and to subordinate to them the technical details of house- 
hold science and art. In this lay perhaps her greatest service to the cause 
of right homemaking. 


From Chicago Miss Day went to the University of Missouri to 
become head of the department of Home Economics, and to reor- 
ganize the work that had been for a time discontinued. Her schol- 
arly attainments gained recognition of her work from the faculty, 
while her enthusiasm and interest won the confidence and admiration 
of the students. The department grew rapidly under her direction 
and her influence was felt not only in the University and the town 
but also throughout the State. 
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In 1910 Miss Day was called to the University of Kansas to form 
a new department. Her breadth of vision and her past experience 
enabled her to develop a wide range of courses, and when she re- 
signed in 1914 she left a well organized department that showed the 
results of a gratifying steady growth. 

Here, as in Missouri, her work was not confined to her own col- 
lege, but was extended to state teachers associations, to the stand- 
ardization of public school courses, and to the housekeepers ofthe 
state. Of her work a former pupil writes: 


As a teacher she was enthusiastic and alert, and to each class she brought 
the inspiration of her zeal and interest. Her enthusiasm was the enthu- 
siasm of belief, and was communicated to each student. Each one felt 
her personal interest and responded more eagerly because of it. 

As a friend her time and strength were given unselfishly and unspar- 
ingly toeach who came. The hopes and ambitions of many girls were told 
to her, voiced perhaps for the first time; and the force of her inspiration 
will always be a potent influence for many of her friends in Kansas. 


In the summer of 1914 Miss Day married Mr. Abraham Lincoln 
Hyde, professor of Bridge Engineering in the University of Missouri, 
whose acquaintance she had made while teaching there. 

Those who were in touch with her during this short year of her 
happy married life were impressed not only with her happiness but 
with the development of character that accompanied this new 
experience. 

Her unexpected death has brought to us all a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss, and we extend our sincerest sympathy to her husband. 
For her little son, Edward Clarendon, the best that we can wish is 
that he may be worthy of his mother. 

“In the formative days of the Home Economics Association, at 
the Middletown summer meeting, at the Cornell graduate school, and 
in the annual meetings Miss Day’s presence was welcome and in- 
spiring;”’ and future gatherings will indirectly feel her influence. 

AticeE P. Norton. 

Note.—Thanks are due for this material to Miss Marion Talbot 
of the University of Chicago, to Miss Isabel Bevier of the University 
of Illinois, to Miss Louise Stanley of the University of Missouri, and 
to Miss Elizabeth Nowell of the State Normal School, Warrensburg, 


Missouri. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Bureau of Education and Home Economics. Both the 
United States Bureau of Education and the Home Economics world 
are to be congratulated upon the wise and thorough way in which 
Mrs. Calvin and her associate Miss Lyford are beginning the impor- 
tant work that lies before them as specialists in Home Economics of 
the Bureau of Education. Since her appointment last March Mrs. 
Calvin has visited many of the schools and colleges in the middle 
west and has made a survey of the Home Economics teaching on the 
Pacific Coast. She has attended an important conference of Home 
Economics teachers of land-grant colleges, called by Dr. Claxton to 
meet at San Francisco in connection with the general meeting of the 
Association of Agricultural Colleges, with the hope of securing a fuller 
recognition of the departments of Home Economics in these schools, 
and more prominence in connection with their annual meetings and 
reports. She was also present at the meeting of the Home Economics 
Association at Seattle. 

Miss Lyford meanwhile has visited the normal schools of the New 
England states, where she ‘“‘found such a diversity of work and such 
varying quantity of results that the need of standardization becomes 
very apparent.” ; 

Mrs. Calvin writes with regard to future plans that for the present 
Miss Lyford “‘will take the normal schools over the country, gather 
information relating to their courses, visit and discuss the work with 
the teachers whenever possible, and gather material of such na- 
ture as may be helpful to teachers in those schools.”” Mrs. Calvin 
will do the same type of work in land-grant colleges and universities. 
Miss Lyford will interest herself especially in the public schools of 
the North and East while Mrs. Calvin will respond to correspondence 
from the Southern and Pacific Coast states. 

Home Economics teachers who have found themselves too busy to 
observe the work of others to any extent will be glad to know that 
Mrs. Calvin hopes that ‘“‘in time we shall be a central station for the 
gathering and distribution of material. With our larger opportuni- 
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ties we may be able to discover new and interesting efforts and con- 
vey this information to teachers meeting similar problems.” 

That such plans will be successful under the leadership of a woman 
of such rich and varied experience as Mrs. Calvin no one can doubt. 
Her home experience with the training and education of her six child- 
ren and their support after her husband’s death; her success as libra- 
rian of Kansas Agricultural College, her Alma Mater; her quick ad- 
vancement to the position of dean of women and head of the depart- 
ment of Home Economics in the same college; her work at Perdue 
and at Oregon Agricultural College, have proved her executive ability 
and given her an insight into varied needs and have added to her 
original equipment of fine personal qualities and ability an experience 
of great value for the work she is undertaking. 

Miss Lyford is a Drexel graduate and her experience includes some 
years of work in Chicago at the school of Domestic Arts and Science. 
The last few years have been spent as head of the department in the 
state normal school at Normal, Illinois. 

We extend most cordially to both of these specialists the hearty 
codperation of the JouRNAL. 
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The Editorship of the Journal of Home Economics. With 
this issue Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel retires from the editorship of the 
JOURNAL oF HoME Economics, and is succeeded by Mrs. Alice Pelou- 
bet Norton of Chicago. The following minutes and resolutions express 
the appreciation not only of the associate editors, and of those attend- 
ing the meetings at Seattle and San Francisco, but also of the sub- 
scribers to the JOURNAL and the whole Home Economics Association. 


MINUTES 


Minutes adopted by the Board of Associate Editors: 


With the current issue of the JouRNAL or Home Economics, Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel, Editor from its third issue (that of June, 1909) to the 
present, at her urgent request retires from its active direction. 

Through these six years, Mrs. Abel has given not only time and energy, 
but the priceless contribution of a wise mind, a wide vision, and an un- 
faltering faith to the development of this first scientific journal of home 
making. The oversight of every line of printed material that has gone 
into the JOURNAL, the writing of much of it personally, and the often more 
difficult task of securing contributions from others, the direction of busi- 
ness matters,—with a budget now well toward ten thousand dollars a 
year—all this has required hours of service daily and often blocks of full 
days at a time, and all this has been given without money remuneration. 

At this time, the Board of Associate Editors wishes to record, on behalf 
of every member of the Association and every reader of the JOURNAL, the 
common debt of us all to Mrs. Abel’s devoted services through these years. 

Associated as she was with Mrs. Richards in the development of the 
Home Economics movement from its beginning in the New England 
Kitchen in Boston, in 1890, through the Lake Placid Conferences to their 
merging in the present American Home Economics Association, and chosen 
as she was in 1909 at Mrs. Richards’ suggestion to develop the JOURNAL, 
Mrs. Abel has by the sound establishment of this publication not only 
rendered an incalculable service to all present teachers and workers in Home 
Economics but she has also put in her debt all their successors. 

Boarp oF AssoctATE EpITors. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution adopted by the Seattle Convention, American Home 
Economics Association, August 21, 1915: 


Resolved: That an expression of heartfelt appreciation be sent to Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel on her resignation from the editorship of the JouRNAL 
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or Home Economics, for her devoted and effective labors over a long 
term of years which have contributed so materially to the satisfactory 
status of the JOURNAL, and for the skill, tact, concentrated effort and dis- 
cretion which successfully pioneered the JoURNAL through its earlier stages 
and guided it to its present influential position. 


Resolution adopted at the Oakland Meeting, August 27, 1915: 


Resolved: That the convention of members of the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in Oakland express to Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel their appreciation of her devoted services, during six years of un- 
remunerated toil, in developing the JouRNAL OF Home Economics and 
bringing it to its present. high standard of professional excellence, and 
that they express to Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, who is now to take up the 
editorship of the JouRNAL OF Home Economics, their confidence in the 
success which will attend her work and their readiness to codperate with 
her in any way possible in advancing the JOURNAL. 














HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 


In searching for information concerning the progress of the Montclair 
school for housemaids we were referred by Superintendent Bliss to an 
article in The Countryside Magazine for April. We quote the following: 


The school for housemaids grew out of a successful attempt to teach 
housewives the finesse of their craft. The idea originated with Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Don C. Bliss, who sent out several thousand notices last 
year, advising matrons of the town that they could be further instructed in 
the arts of housewifery by coming to school. He expected a score of re- 
sponses but actually 225 women appeared at the domestic science kitchen 
of the high school. Eight classes were formed. 

When the fall semester began, the numbers had come down to eighty, 
and there were four classes. The decrease in numbers really meant that 
the work had become permanent, for a sifting process had been going on 
steadily, and the residue was composed of women who were determinedly 
seeking to get the most that the teachers had to give. From this success 
came the belief that classes for housemaids, in which pupils might be taken 
onward from the most rudimentary principles, would fill a need in the 
community. 

A suggestion to instruct them during the hours which belonged to their 
employers manifestly could not emanate from the schools. The House- 
wives’ League was fully alive to the benefit its members would receive by 
coéperating in the movement, and it was because of their support that Super- 
intendent Bliss again sent out notices. Of the maids who came, and were 
sent, to the Central School on Thursday afternoon, January 14, 1915, 
approximately fifty registered for the course. 


The following article gives further details of the work.—EpITor. 


A SCHOOL FOR HOUSEMAIDS 


HELEN ESTHER MARSH 


President of the Housewives’ League, Montclair, N. J. 


When the women in a typical suburb, Montclair, New Jersey, 
determined to look the domestic service problem squarely in the face, 
the president of the Housewives’ League appointed a committee on 
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Domestic Service. The first act of this committee was to make 
public in local newspapers and community clubs the state laws 
pertaining to the subject; namely, that no intelligence office may be 
used as a dormitory or restaurant, that every such office must keep an 
available list of references of its applicants for positions, and that the 
fee for prospective employer or employe must not exceed 10 per cent 
of the first month’s wage. The codperation of town officials in the 
enforcement of these laws was secured. 

The committee maintains, for the benefit of the league, a private 
list of dayworkers, laundresses, cooks, waitresses, mother’s helpers 
and artisans who are available in emergency and whose honesty and 
efficiency are vouched for by two or more members of the organization. 

For the benefit of the housekeepers who attempt to keep permanent 
help, the chairman of the committee asked the superintendent of 
schools to establish domestic science classes for housemaids. Here 
she met cordial coéperation both from the superintendent and the 
head of the domestic science department. In conference with the 
latter, the committee evolved a course of twelve lessons including in- 
struction in the care of household equipment, the use of the fireless 
cooker, the preparing and serving of cereals, soups, sauces, breads, 
meat, vegetables and eggs. The total cost of the lessons was two 
dollars per member. The ethical training of the course included 
such subjects as simple hygiene, avoidance of waste, and moral 
responsibility to the employer. 

There were between sixty and seventy enrolled in classes in three 
different sections of the town. Now that the completed course of 
this year has proved a success, the school authorities and the com- 
mittee of the league are planning more advanced courses for succeed- 
ing years. As the first set of lessons presents the principles for the 
right performance of the duties of the general houseworkers, so more 
advanced work will train them in more elaborate cooking and the 
principles of nutrition. The new high school building has a system 
of unit kitchens, under the direction of the teacher, yet more nearly 
approximating conditions in an ordinary home than were those in 
large class rooms. Opportunities will be offered for training in up- 
stairs work and laundry work as well as cooking. Diplomas are given 
for each completed course of study. The girl whose work warrants 
a diploma in this class should be able to qualify as a satisfactory gen- 
eral houseworker. 
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One by-product of this campaign for the betterment of domestic 
conditions is that the domestic science classes for housewives have 
materially increased in membership. Doubtless the interest of many 
more has been aroused by the letters that were sent by the league to 
town organizations representing over a thousand women and by the 
circulars distributed in the schools where the special classes were held. 

This careful advertising easily explains the enthusiasm of Mont- 
clair residents, but it will hardly account for the widespread interest 
that has manifested itself in cities as far distant as Baltimore, Boston, 
and Chicago. The success of the plan strikes its taproot into deeper 
soil. In the first place, it is direct and simple in method. It uses 
facilities near at hand, the school plant, the codéperation of public 
spirited officials and intelligent housewives. It makes an application 
of vocational training to the needs of an industrial class heretofore 
neglected. It exposes as fallacies certain false concepts that in the 
heat of the domestic conflict have too often been regarded as axioms, 
such as the following: 

1. Mistresses are tyrannical and maids irresponsible. 

2. Mistresses disregard ethics in dealing with each other, therefore 
the maids may follow their example. 

3. The domestic service problem cannot be solved in terms in which 
other labor problems are solved. 

4. A competent mistress has nothing to learn, and a competent 
maid cannot be improved. 

5. Housework is drudgery and cannot become anything else. 

That some of these concepts have been changed is shown by the 
fact that in nearly every case, the mistresses are paying the tuition of 
their maids, and, without exception, they are giving two and a half 
hours per week from the regular schedule of work, not from the “day 
out.”” The majority of those attending the classes have expressed 
their appreciation of this fact, and their enjoyment of the work. To 
them it is a social pleasure as well as a source of instruction, and it is 
the only pleasure they have enjoyed that is in line with their occupa- 
tion, not an escape from it. They are beginning to realize that al- 
though housework looked upon as a round of tasks is drudgery, yet it 
can never equal the awful monotony that binds one’s unwavering at- 
tention every second of eight hours per day to one mechanical proc- 
ess; that housework, considered as a science to meet the vital needs of 
a family, as a manual art in which to express a love of beauty and or- 
der, is a source of personal joy. 
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WHAT CONTINUATION SCHOOLS MAY DO FOR 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 


ARTHUR D. DEAN 
Chief, Division of Vocational Schools, State Educational Department, Albany 


We all recognize that household arts courses are not vocational in 
the exact meaning of the term. Of course the better ones are devel- 
oped from the point of view of training young women toward the 
“great vocation of homemaking.” Actually they do little or nothing 
toward fitting people for ‘‘profitable employment ina gainful occu- 
pation.” Very likely it is doubtful whether they can follow the latter 
definition of vocational training until the public itself is more ready to 
think of the possibilities of giving trade instruction to prospective 
cooks, care takers of children, laundresses and cleaners. 

Of course we all recognize that many women have criticized the 
household arts instruction in the public schools because it does not 
furnish the aforementioned desirable and useful people. I recall that 
I was once interrupted in a speech before a women’s club with the 
question: “But will these courses give us more and better house- 
maids?” that my reply was something like this: ‘“‘ Well, my friend, it is 
doubtful whether the household arts courses in public schools will be 
of any great assistance in solving your problem until the housewives 
themselves are able to so organize the processes within the homes 
that they can successfully compete with factories, stores, and offices 
which now claim the vocational activities of about every girl who has 
any ambition.”’ In other words, I pointed out to her in my reply that 
a factory girl works for from forty-eight to fifty-four hours a week and 
when the bell rings her work is over; that her work is limited in its 
scope and therefore is not as tiresome to her as though she were called 
upon to take all sorts of responsibilities. The store girl has plenty of 
company during business hours, the world goes right by her counter 
and she feels herself a part of it, while her sister of the kitchen has an 
outlook which extends into some one’s back yard and the only world 
which comes to her is the grocer’s and the butcher’s boys. More 
need not be said on this line of thought. 

There is a field where the public school can be of real service to the 
home. I refer to the continuation school movement—day or evening 
or both—where girls already employed in the home may return to 
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school for a few hours a week and learn how to carry on household 
activities efficiently and effectively. It is perfectly possible, as is 
now being shown in Montclair, N. J., to develop continuation classes 
for women who are already employed in the household. It is only a 
question of securing the active codperation of the school authorities 
and a group of women who need these better servants and who will 
give “time off” for attendance at the school. The ‘time off” should 
be a real period of definite freedom from housework and should not 
be accompanied by what I fear would be the usual remark, namely: 
“Now hurry back home just as quickly as you can and dress Ruth for 
dinner” or “undress Ruth for bed” as the case may be. These girls 
must not have their wages reduced because they are attending school, 
and provision must be made for them to have the same freedom to 
receive continuation school work that boys and men are having in the 
factory continuation school movement. 

It is not in any whimsical spirit that I seriously propose that a con- 
tinuation school movement which is meant to solve the “servant 
question” will eventually succeed best when it starts out with the idea 
of forming a continuation school class for housewives in showing them 
that in the average home the present system of carrying on the home 
activities and the demands made upon “‘servants”’ are such that the 
“servant question”’ can never be solved by throwing all the burden of 
its solution upon the servants themselves. I abominate this word 
“servant” and I am sure I share in that the feeling of those engaged 
in household service. A mere change of word will not change the 
service. The service itself must be changed and then the term 
“servant” will be changed over to “one who serves” and the latter, as 
I understand it, all of us are glad to be. 


COMMUNITY HEATING 


This department has received questions regarding central heating 
plants for small towns for groups of detached buildings and for city 
blocks. 

It seems to be very difficult to get exact figures for these plants 
although a number of them are known to exist. 

Concerning one which heats 41 houses in a block in Brooklyn, 
where heat and unlimited hot water is furnished and included like the 
water supply with the rent of the house, the manager writes: 
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The heating proposition, while an attractive one from the standpoint 
of the tenant, is not an economical one. The cost of heating a house is 
as great as it would be if each of the houses were heated independently by 
the tenant, and about the only saving is the saving of labor to the tenant, 
and the advantage to the landlord is in the demand for these houses. 

As a business proposition these houses have never paid as much as could 
be obtained by investing the amount of money represented by them in 
bond and mortgage, and such an investment as this would not entail the 
labor and trouble caused by the houses. 


We should be grateful to any of our readers who will furnish reliable 
data concerning plans for central heating. 


SEVEN WAYS TO ANSWER THE QUESTION ‘‘WHAT 
SHALL I HAVE FOR LUNCHEON?” 


AMANDA STOLTZFUS 
Department of Extension, University of Texas 


A unique and most practical examination is being held in the Uni- 
versity of Texas,, Department of Domestic Economy, where young 
women are preparing themselves for expert housekeeping and home- 
making and for the expert teaching of these all-important subjects. 
Each student taking part in this examination on the subject of Foods, 
plans her own menu which must pass muster as a ‘“‘ balanced meal;”’ 
must do her own buying and submit the receipted bills to the instructor 
as proof that she has stayed within the price limit—ten or fifteen 
cents for each serving of six persons; and last but not least, she must 
prepare and serve this meal within an hour and thirty minutes. 

To pay for her expenses each student has the privilege of selling her 
six tickets at the cost of the meal. So popular have these luncheons 
become that the demand for tickets is many times more than the 
number of covers. With the permission of these young women and 
their instructor, the menus which they actually used, together with 
the actual cost of the materials, are given with the aim of helping some 
housekeeper to answer the momentous question ‘‘What shall we 
have for luncheon?” j 

The menus used were as follows: 
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I 
Tomato Soup and Croutons....... $.168 
> rer .24 
Cheese and Lettuce Salad......... 096 
Rh ididne cedscieccscdia 096 
Total per service............... 10 
II Vv 
PR is vs can ncwnasene ere me ee 15 
oa ks Scdeccenncnenaes .156 Creamed Potatoes................ .04 
Ps coscc-cccbscesbisanenes .059 Rolls and Butter Balls............ .07 
Salad—turnip cup with peas and ee .145 
SRC ckcisccnncacnecks soeew . SR eare eee Sak Rel eine .095 
RI aie kine sks ocak kas ween C7 Ampel Pood Cabe..........-c00ss. .06 
po a eee .056 Total per service.............. .093 
Total per service............... .10 VI 
Ill oi icwk nseeseonnate .22 
Cream Tomato Soup... .248 Creamed Potatoes................ 12 
Salmon Croquettes. . .111 Apple Celery Salad............ wee | hee 
Potatoes...... SED «= ncbccbenec cscs scccccecss Ge 
Muffins......... rer ra ee RE Uicehs Cau wecws .046 
Lettuce Salad................... .118 Blackberry Short Cake........... .28 
Charlotte Russe...... ; ——a Total per service............... 14 
Total per service... .. famtcey ae VII 
lV Pe ery .27 
Chartreuse...... c eer rarer 12 
Tomato Sauce... . ss .048 Creamed Peas in Cups............ .07 
cd bbecnduddccdcdencainace: te Savy con penandasisis .04 
Salad—molded vegetable. ...... |. SE etancebvetersasumonses .01 
Orange Ice..... . SEES rer .09 
Sponge Drops... ... .072 Angel Food Cake... .. Sete ease .06 
Total per service. . .095 Total per service............... Al 


The basis for the recipes can be found in any good cookbook; but 
if any special information regarding this work is desired, address Miss 
Jennie R. Bear, Head of Foods Department, University of Texas, who 
will be glad to answer any questions. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Unfortunately, there is a widely manifested tendency for the pupil 
of the high school to ape the performances of his older brother in the 
college. This is shown in the introduction of competitive athletics 
and of Greek letter societies and social functions into the secondary 
schools, tending to counterbalance some of their wholesome features 
of social intercourse with the snobbery of exclusiveness and the de- 
teriorating influence of late hours and tiring distractions. 

We are glad to note, says The Journal of the American Medical 
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Association, a spirit of protest in various parts of the United States 
against all the forces, social and athletic, which tend to deteriorate the 
American boy (or girl) at the adolescent age of the high school period. 
One health officer has recently madea public announcement that proper 
exercise in a well-equipped gymnasium, under the guidance of a trained 
instructor, is good for any one, but that competitive athletics, requir- 
ing most strenuous exertion, long and tedious training and self-denial, 
is positively bad for any one before full development, and that all such 
overacts tend to impair the keenness of the mind and interfere with 
school work proper, as well as to injure the body. The competitive 
interscholastic games which require great physical exertion and men- 
tal tension should be done away with and a good gymnasium, under 
the direction of one trained in physical culture, should be provided 
and work according to the condition and need of each pupil assigned. 
We agree, further, that mild and well-timed athletic exercise and occa- 
sional social functions will tend to relieve the monotony of school life 
and invigorate body and mind; but over-indulgence is likely to be 
detrimental. 

The dangers referred to are not insignificant; they are real. Prof. 
C. R. Bardeen of the University of Wisconsin has pointed out, in con- 
nection with the participation in athletics in his institution, that the 
increasing amount of heart disease noted in this country by life insur- 
ance companies and others makes it important for the physician to 
make himself acquainted with the chief causes responsible for these 
conditions so that he can protect his patients. Over-exertion in com- 
petitive sports, especially in school boys, is one factor. From 5 to 10 
per cent of freshmen entering the state university have enlarged 
hearts with dilatation attributable to athletic sports. Foreign spe- 
cialists also report that any system of athletics which finds its best 
expression in competition, and has as its chief end the development of 
athletic supremacy, fails to meet the real hygienic needs of youth and 
to serve for the proper perfection of the body. 

Let no one construe the opposition to competitive games as a move- 
ment against physical training and gymnastics. The latter should 
receive every encouragement that a rational system deserves; but the 
propaganda for a recognition of the value of bodily exercise carried 
out in any suitable form must be based on a system of health-promot- 
ing practices. Competition belongs to the specialist, who must in- 
sure himself against the consequences. He should not be allowed to 
set the standard for athletic sports. 
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STAIN REMOVAL! 


Character 

of Stain Reagent Method of Removing 

Blood Warm water Wash in warm water until stain disappears. 

Warm water and Ammonia assists in dissolving the blood. 
ammonia 
Warm water and Rub with naphtha soap and soak in warm water. 
naphtha soap 
Warm waterand raw If heavy or new goods, as a new blanket, make a 
starch paste of raw starch and warm water. Spread 
on stain, and as fast as starch is discolored, 
make a new application. 
Bluing Boiling water ) Wash in boiling water. Boiling will draw out the 
Boiling water ont spots of blue formed from imperfect bluing. 
acid } Vinegar or dilute acid will assist, if necessary. 
This is effective for pale and black blues. 
Javelle Apply Javelle, and follow immediately with boil- 
ing water. Thorough rinsing will prevent Ja- 
velle from affecting fiber. A yellow cast may 
remain if the bluing has been an iron compound. 
This yellow cast or these spots may be taken 
out as iron rust. (See iron rust.) 

Chocolate Borax and cold water Cover with borax, wash with cold water. Boil- 
ing water will remove trace of stain. 

Coffee Boiling water Spread stained part over a bowl, pour boiling 
water on it from a height so as to strike the 
stain with force. 

Borax or glycerine Covering the spot with glycerine or borax will 
often assist in removing a stubborn stain. 
Javelle As a last resort, Javelle water may be used. 
Cream Cold water | Wash in cold water, then in warm water and soap. 
Warm water and | Remove as grease. (See August-September Jour- 
soap J NAL, page 383.) 

Ink Salt and lemon juice Moisten with salt and lemon juice. Lay in the 

sun. 
Salts of lemon Apply as a powder. Then pour on boiling water. 
Oxalic acid | and Apply a few drops of oxalic acid, follow with a 
or | Ja- few drops of Javelle, and rinse quickly with 
Hydrochloric | velle boiling water. 
acid | 
Ammonium sulphide Apply ammonium sulphide, wash with water, then 
and hydrochloric wash with very dilute hydrochloric acid. Can 
acid be used on colors. 

Indelible ink Ink  eradicators Use as directed on box. 

Potassium perman- Apply potassium, then wash with warm water, 
ganate and oxalic use oxalic acid, and then wash. Any brown 
acid from permanganate may be taken out with 


oxalic acid. 





‘From Laundering. By L. Ray Balderston, 1914, pp. 43-51. 
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Mimeograph 
ink 
Printers’ ink 


Iron rust 


Milk 
Mucus 


Paint 


Varnish 


Vaseline 


Wagon grease 


Wax 
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Concentrated am- 
monia 
Lard or grease 


Hydrochloric acid 


Citric acid and 
cream of tartar 
Lemon juice and salt 


Cold water 

Salt and water 
Ammonia 

Soap and water 
Soap and water 


Gasoline 
Turpentine 
Benzine 


Alcohol 
Paanetien! 


Turpentine 


Lard 
or > 
Olive oil } 


Absorbent paper 
and warm iron 


{October 


Apply concentrated ammonia to the stain. Wash, 
and repeat until removed. 

Rub lard or grease in well, then wash in warm 
water and soap. 

Spread stained portion over a bowl containing 
one quart of water and one teaspoon of borax. 
Apply acid, drop by drop, until stain brightens, 
then dip stain at once into water. If not re- 
moved, use same method until stain disappears. 
Care should be taken to use either borax or 
ammonia in rinsing water. 

Apply to spot, wash with hot water. 
thoroughly. 

Sprinkle stain with salt and moisten with lemon 
juice; lay in the sun. This method is slower 
and less likely toaffect material. Either method 
will extract color. 

Wash in cold water, then follow with soap. 

Mucus as found on handkerchiefs may be soaked 
in salt and water, then washed in warm water 
with ammonia or with soap. 

If paint is fresh, use at once soap and water if 
goods are washable. 

Wash the spot in any one of these, remembering 
that they are inflammable. Note. Old stains 
may be softened first with lard, oil, kerosene 
before using any of the remedies. 

Wet the stain with alcohol or turpentine and 
allow it to stand a few minutes, then wet again 
and sponge off with a clean cloth. Continue 
this until stain is removed. In case the color is 
affected by alcohol, sponge with chloroform; but 
for blue material use dilute vinegar. 

Wash a fresh vaseline stain with turpentine. 
Soaking may aid the removal. Stain cannot be 
removed after it has been boiled. 

Rub either oil or lard on stain, then wash with 
warm water and soap. It will be found of help 
to keep a cloth or blotter under stain while 
rubbing on the oil. 

Scrape off all that is possible, then place blotting 
paper over spot and press with warm iron. This 
will soften wax and cause it to be absorbed by 

If there is color, as from colored 


Rinse 


the paper. 


candle wax, use alcohol to extract color after 
removing wax. 
bleach the color. 


Javelle may be needed to 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNAL or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Experimental Domestic Science. By R. H. Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1914, pp. 235. $0.80. 


Under the above imposing title is presented a very modest little book 
having novel ideas as to the teaching of the physics and chemistry of house- 
hold work. Of 227 pages of reading matter, 140 deal with a mixture of 
physics and chemistry, while the balance of the book is devoted to the lat- 
ter subject exclusively. 

The reason for introducing milk, its composition and analysis in the 
opening chapter is hard to imagine; the subject is too difficult and simpler 
subject matter would seem to be more advisable—water, for example. 
Pages 54-58 deal with osmosis and diffusion and might well be improved or 
left out; the explanations are confusing and unsatisfactory. On the whole 
the aim of the work is in the right direction in making distinct application 
of the principles of physics and chemistry to the things of everyday life 
but it is to be hoped that the subject matter will be rearranged and simpli- 
fied and many errors corrected in a later edition. 


Family Expense Account, including problems of investment and expendi- 
ture. By TurrmuTuHis A. BROOKMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1914, pp. 96. $0.60. By mail of the Journal, $0.65. 


The first school text on household accounts, by the former head of the 
department of mathematics in the Berkeley, California, high schools, 
merits commendation and warm approval, both in principle and in par- 
ticulars. It has the double purpose of teaching the mathematics of money 
underlying simple investment and expenditure, and of considering prob- 
lems rising in families of small income. A 14-year detailed record of ex- 
penditures in a family forms the central material for study; and methods 
of record keeping are presented and the following problems, among others: 
—pocket money, checks, the advantage of estimating expenses in advance 
(the budget idea, though it does not seem to be so called by name), banking 
and interest, meter charges for gas and electricity, buying a house, sup- 
plementary income through night work and by taking a boarder, taxes, 
mortgages, children’s moneys and the cost of children, and the problems of 
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insurance. The latter is one of the best things in the book, in that there 
are illustrated several kinds of insurance which may protect the household— 
fire insurance, ordinary life insurance, and this applied as a security for 
paying off a mortgage, accident insurance and the change which the new 
compensation laws will make in the status of the employee as regards acci- 
dents and the need of accident insurance, fraternal versus legal reserve 
insurance. Here is enough to be a real contribution. While the book is 
primarily suited for upper grade and high school students (and by the 
way would be an admirable text for the much needed instruction of boys 
as well as girls), yet with the present undeveloped state of subject matter 
for college use it will be found useful by teachers in these higher institutions 
as well. One may express the hope that there are other teachers of Home 
Economics busy preparing texts in this same field and that in the next few 
years the school and college field will both be supplied with other books 
which should improve in quality as they appear. It is worth while to 
characterize two other available books on household accounts: Haskin’s 
How to Keep Household Accounts (Harper) is a delightful essay by a master 
of general accounting theory on the value of accounts in the household, 
with suggestions to the housewife as to how to keep them; Ibotson’s Per- 
sonal and Domestic Accounts (Gee, London) is a statement, by an expert 
accountant, of the form of classified cash book and ledger necessary if one 
is to install a set of books to control household expenditures with the same 
exactness as is usual in the records of a business house—it is a book for 
the person who understands book-keeping or is willing to take the trouble 
tolearnit. Also, in Miss Terrill’s Household Management (American Schoo! 
of Home Economics, Chicago) one will find an admirable discussion of 
accounts. 


Arithmetic, Book I, Fundamental Processes; Book II, Practical Applications. 
By Joun H. WALSH AND HENRY SuzzaLLo. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1914. Book I, pp. 246. $0.35; Book II, pp. 518. $0.65. 


As explained by the authors “the series is so arranged that a child may 
acquire an easy and accurate command of the fundamental processes by 
the end of the sixth year. The seventh and eighth school years are thus 
left free for a study of those business institutions and practices, the un- 
derstanding of which is vital to an extended use of arithmetic in practical 
life.” 

In Practical Applications problems are given dealing with income, house 
furnishing, rent, food, etc. Menus with calories and itemized costs are 
used to furnish figures for arithmetical processes, and methods of household 
accounting are given, with a lesson on the proper division of income. 
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An Outline of Nature Study. |Reprinted from the Popular Science Monthly, 
84 (1914), no. 4.] By Cuaries LincoLn Epwarps. 


This outline shows the plan and practice in the Los Angeles public schools. 
In their nature-play the relationship of living things to one another and to 
the child is of greatest consequence. The play started in the school is con- 
tinued in or about the home. 

Making gardens of unused ground, learning the utility of animals often 
considered as useless, and of useful as well as harmful bacteria bring a 
knowledge of economics into this nature-play. 

“The great end of nature-play for the child is not simply to learn of the 
rest of nature but better to know himself as a part of nature.” 


Large Indian Cornfield in North Dakota Long Ago, and An Indian Drama 
Petite for School Children. By A. McG. Beepe. Bismark Tribune Com- 
pany, Bismark, N. D., 1914, pp. 24, 10 cents. 

The brief play which occupies the last four pages of this pamphlet rep- 
resents the Feast of Corn as celebrated by the Mandan Indians of North 
Dakota. ‘The actors include boys who set up the ceremonial tents, priests 
who conduct the ceremonies, squaws, dancers, etc. ‘The number of speak- 
ing parts need not be large and only simple scenery and few properties are 
required. The text is unobjectionable as to style and seems historically 
accurate. The play should be easy for high school or upper grade pupils 


to present. 


School Hygiene—A Report of the Fourth International Congress of School 
Hygiene, held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, 1913. By W.C. Ryan, 
Jr. (Bur. of Ed. (U. S.| Bul. 48 (1913), pp. 121). 

A brief summary of the proceedings of the congress and some of the 
most important papers, and also concrete data of the school hygiene move- 
ment as shown in the scientific exhibit made under the direction of the 
congress and in connection with it. The two subjects receiving the most 
attention at the congress were open-air schools and sex hygiene, but school 
architecture and equipment, medical and dental inspection, the feeding of 
school children, their classification according to mental ability and kindred 


subjects were also considered. 


Transactions of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. Published by the Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, pp. 391. $3. 

This volume contains reports of the various committees and officers, and 

the addresses given at the sessions of the Boston meeting, November 12-14, 

1914. 
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The general topics considered were: Nursing and Social Work, Pedi- 
atrics and Vital and Social Statistics, Obstetrics, and Continuation Schools. 


The Spanish edition of The World’s Work began with the September, 
1915, number and is to be issued quarterly by Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. This edition of The World’s Work is being issued primarily for dis- 
tribution in South America; but subscriptions will be accepted to be mailed 
anywhere at a price of $1 a year. There will be no foreign postage. 


Handy and Practical Farm Library. Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Under this heading the State Board publishes monthly bulletins which 
deal with rural problems. The February Bulletin on Household Arts (pp. 
88), ‘‘aims to introduce sewing into the schools, to furnish a definite out- 
line for school work, to serve as a guide for teachers untrained in the work.” 

Instruction is given in hand and machine work, pattern drafting, the 
use of commercial patterns and garment making. Diagrams and other 
illustrations accompany these instructions. 

The hygiene of dress, laundering, textile tests, and the removal of stains, 
together with a list of references, complete this Bulletin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Analysis and Cost of Ready-to-Serve Foods. By F.C. Gephart and Graham Lusk. Chi- 
cago: Press of American Medical Association, 1915, pp. 72 plus tables. $0.50. By 
mail of the Journal, $0.56. . 

Civilisation and Health, By Woods Hutchinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914, 
pp. 355. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.61. 

Educating the Child at Home. By Ella Frances Lynch. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1914, pp. 214. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.07. 

Electric Cooking, Heating, and Cleaning. By Maud Langaster. Authorized Am. ed. by 
Stephen L. Coles. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1914, pp. 329. $1.50. By mail 
of the Journal, $1.64. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery. By Mary E. Williams and Katharine 
Rolston Fisher. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913, pp. 347. $1. By mail of the 
Journal, $1.10. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine Institute Bulletin. Pub. by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City, W. H. Richards, Director. No. 1 Efficiency Kitchens, 
1914, pp. 47. No. 2 Cooking Utensils, 1915, pp. 32. $0.15. 

The Housekeeper’s Handbook of Cleaning. By Sarah J. MacLeod. New York: Harper 
and Bro:., 1915, pp. 259. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.08. 

Human Foods and their Nutritive Value. By Harry Snyder. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1914, pp. 362. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.37. 

Profitable Vocations for Boys. By E. W. Weaver and J. Frank Byler. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes Co., 1915, pp. 282. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.07. 

School Credit for Home Work. By L. R. Alderman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915, pp. 181. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.07. 

A Study of Foods. By Ruth A. Wardall and Edna Nobel White. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1914, pp. 174. $0.70. By mail of the Journal, $0.78 


























NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON, AUGUST 18-21; OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, WITH 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 26-28, 1915 


The seventh annual meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was held in two parts, first at Seattle, and then at Oakland. The 
first brought together over 200 members and others for a series of inter- 
esting and profitable sessions ‘at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
from Wednesday to Saturday August 18-21, 1915. While the larger part 
of the delegates came naturally from the Northwest, there was a good 
representation from the South, the Middle West, and the East. The 
program presented excellent papers, and helpful discussions arose at many 
points in the meetings so that those who have attended preceding conven- 
tions of the Association regarded the Seattle meeting as one of the best 
conventions ever held. The organization of two new sections, that for ex- 
tension workers of the Association, and that for science workers, each call- 
ing together representative persons from various parts of the country, and 
each presenting a special program of merit, is enough to make this Seattle 
meeting memorable. 

The convention began on Wednesday with an excursion to Tacoma, 
arranged for delegates who came early. This was only one delightful 
item in a succession of events provided by the hostesses, Miss Raitt and her 
associates of the department of Home Economics in the University of 
Washington. On Wednesday evening the council met to hear reports of 
officers and to consider Association business, adjourning for later meetings 
during the convention. As a representative body made up of the elected 
officers and the special council members chosen for a five year term together 
with representatives elected by the sections of the Association and its 
affiliated societies, the Council contributes an element of permanence of 
great importance in the business of the Association. The special effort 
made at the Cleveland Convention under Miss Arnold’s leadership to 
locate the executive power of the Association with the Council rather than 
with the president alone or with the smaller executive committee was con- 
tinued at Seattle under Miss Van Rensselaer. The Council, by the way, 
holds meetings not only during the conventions but also once or twice 
during the year and in intervals transacts its business by mail. 
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The program sessions of the Association began Thursday morning with 
a roll call to which all were asked to respond by a brief statement of prog- 
ress in their individual fields of work. This did much to promote from the 
start acquaintanceship among the delegates and was the basis of constant 
personal interviews throughout the convention. At the opening session 
a more extended statement of the Home Economics work of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education was given by Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Expert in 
Home Economics on the Bureau Staff, in which she explained that Com- 
missioner Claxton had divided the Home Economics work of the Bureau 
between herself and Miss Lyford as follows: Mrs. Calvin is to have charge 
of inquiries regarding instruction in land-grant colleges and universities; 
and Miss Lyford regarding instruction in normal schools; while the ele- 
mentary and high school field is divided between them. Miss Lyford 
taking the East and North, and Mrs. Calvin, the South and West. Mrs. 
Calvin spoke of the four bulletins on Education for the Home recently 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education which are available for dis- 
tribution on request. Mrs. Ellen P. Dabney followed with a statement 
of Home Economics in the schools of Seattle, especially of its novel features 
such as medical inspection which is correlated with Home Economics work, 
and later in the week delegates were given an opportunity to visit the 
schools. Greetings were also brought to this opening session from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture by Miss Ilena Bailey, of the Office of 
Home Economics, who explained some of its investigations (the results 
of which are soon to be published) on conditions and costs of living in 
farm houses, especially with regard to woman’s house work and its value. 

The evening session on Thursday included an address of welcome by 
Dean Haggett of the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Washing- 
ton, and an address by Miss Raitt, head of the Department of Home 
Economics of the University. Miss Raitt outlined the development of the 
department referring to its success in finding a middle ground between the 
schools of science and of the liberal arts, so that its students may take 
either the Bachelor of Arts course or the Bachelor of Science course. The 
department after three years now registers over 400 students so that the 
recent decision of the University authorities in assigning to this depart- 
ment the one new building authorized by legislature, has been accepted 
by the whole university community as entirely appropriate. 

The President’s Address by Miss Martha Van Rensselaer followed at 
this evening session and dealt with the scope and purpose of Home 
Economics education. It will be printed in a future number of the 
JOURNAL. 

On Thursday afternoon an automobile ride through the parks ard 
boulevards had been provided by the University Commercial Club which 
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gave delegates a vivid impression of Seattle as a city of homes surrounded 
by well kept lawns with a profusion of roses and other flowering plants; 
and on Friday morning the students’ Home Economics Club of the Uni- 
versity served a delightful alfresco breakfast under the trees in Ravenna 
Park. 

At the Friday morning session, Mrs. Arizona W. Calkins, formerly 
Washington State Food Inspector of Municipal Markets, described the 
efforts which had been made in Seattle to eliminate middle men and 
hucksters and to restrict the stalls in the municipal markets to actual 
producers of truck. Miss Mitchell who has in charge the inspection of 
markets, gave concrete details of the sanitary and business supervision of 
the Seattle markets. 

The Friday evening session was marked by three unusual addresses. 
Mr. Smith of the U. S. Department of Agriculture who supervises the 
projects under the Smith-Lever law, explained the Department’s position 
in regard to the law. Projects which will increase the farm income, or re- 
duce household drudgery, or increase recreative opportunities on the farm 
are favored at present. The second address by Miss Ruth Wheeler of the 
University of Illinois was a comprehensive survey of recent advances in 
the science of nutrition; and the third was a masterly analysis of the whole 
field of scientific thought with references to the nature of Home Economics 
as a science and its relation to other sciences, which was presented by Dr. 
H. G. Byers of the University of Washington, Department of Chemistry, 
under the title, The Essential Unity of Science. 

The concluding session of the Seattle Convention was held Saturday 
morning with addresses by Miss Crooks of Milwaukee-Downer College 
on the Aim of Textile Teaching, and by Miss Ina K. Pitner of the Los 
Angeles Schools on Teaching Textiles in High Schools. The concluding 
address of the convention followed, by Miss Alice Ravenhill, on Economics 
of Efficiency. Miss Ravenhill, known to all Home Economics workers as 
the leader in the English Home Economics movement, and the author 
of various standard works, is now making her home in British Columbia 
and all who attended the Seattle convention owe her a debt for the 
clear view of fundamental issues in Home Economics, which her address 
presented. 

After these addresses a brief business session was held in which there 
was reported from the Council and from committees the important items of 
business: the organization of the Science Section with Miss Ruth Wheeler 
of the University of Illinois as chairman; the Extension Section with Miss 
Gertrude M. McCheyne of Utah Agricultural College, as chairman; the 
appointment of a Committee on Home Economics Day with Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy as chairman; International Committee on Home Economics 
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Extension into Foreign Countries, Dr. B. R. Andrews as chairman; Jour- 
nal of Home Economics Board, with Mrs. Alice P. Norton as editor, and 
Mrs. Mary H. Abel, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, and Miss Isabel I. Lord as 
associates; and the appointment of new members of standing committees. 

The Convention Committee on Legislation reported favorably on the 
Smith-Hughes bill for federal aid to vocational education, and the federal 
child labor bill, and asked all members to study these bills and write their 
representatives in Congress, also to study state legislation in their own state 
relating to Home Economics as presented in the Bulletin on Education for 
the Home, Part II, issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. (See page 
426.) 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a resolution drawn by the 
Canadian delegates regarding extension work in the Canadian provinces, 
calling for more club and women’s institute work. 

The Council reported that the 1916 meeting would be held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota probably late in August. The Association will be 
the guests of the department of Home Economics. 

The final item of business was the report of the tellers on the election 
of officers which was as follows: For President, Miss Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, Cornell University; Vice-President (for 3 years) Miss Abby L. 
Marlatt, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Chicago, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Prof. William Morse Cole, Harvard University; for new 
members of the Council (for 5 years) Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, U. S. Bureau 
of Education; Alice Loomis, University of Nebraska; Mary E. Sweeney, 
University of Kentucky; Fannie Twiss, Normal School, Regina, Canada; 
Edna A. White, University of Ohio. 

Mention should be made again of the delightful hospitality extended at 
Seattle. It included, in addition to the entertainment mentioned above, 
a lawn party given on the University campus Friday afternoon by mem- 
bers of the faculty women’s club, with folk-dancing by students of the 
University, and a final yacht ride on Puget Sound, and a fish supper on 
the beach on Saturday afternoon after the close of the convention with 
the State and City Home Economics Associations as hosts. 

The meetings at Oakland opened Thursday morning, August 26, with 
joint session morning and afternoon with the departmental Congress on 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts of the National Education As- 
sociation, with representation on the program accorded to the American 
Home Economics Association. The latter association then carried out its 
own program on the two following days. On Thursday’s program ad- 
dresses were made on Art, and its Place in National Growth by Frank 
Alvah Parsons of New York; on Home Economics Applied to Life by Martha 
Van Rensselaer, president of the American Home Economics Association; 
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and on The School Shop in Relation to Bread Winning by James Collins 
Miller, Provincial Director of Technical Education for Alberta, Canada. 
The first address by Mr. Parsons attracted so much interest that by vote 
of the meeting he was asked to speak further at the Friday session. In 
the afternoon of Thursday, President Pearse of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, Prof. Richard G. Boone of the University of California and Dean 
Thomas M. Balliet of New York University spoke on economic aspects of 
training for vocations. 

The first session of the Home Economics Association Friday was opened 
by Mr. Parson's address on Art and Home Economics in which in terms of 
general art principles he presented many practical suggestions as to better- 
ment of home conditions and as to teaching related to this problem. After 
a roll call at which delegates from widely scattered sections told of their 
work, the second address of the morning was delivered by Miss Ednah A. 
Rich, President of the Santa Barbara, California, Normal School, who 
spoke on the Work of the Domestic Visitor. She told particularly of 
recent adoption in California of a law which authorizes local boards of 
education to appoint visiting teachers of Home Economics, and outlined 
the proposed duties of such workers who are to aid in administering the 
Mothers’ Pension Law and to help foreign mothers adopt American stand- 
ards of living. By vote the meeting extended to Mrs. Gibson of Los 
Angeles, sponsor of this law, an expression of their appreciation of her 
services to Home Economics. 

At the afternoon session a paper on Educating the Filipino Girl was 
presented by Mr. Potter, Chief Clerk in the Bureau of Education at 
Manilla; and addresses were given by Prof. Jessica B. Peixotto of the 
University of California on Class Standards of Consumption in Relation 
to Economic Progress, and by Supt. J. H. Francis of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools on Educating the Modern Girl. 

Miss Peixotto’s address gave rise to a discussion of the need of further 
facts regarding the expenditure of middle class families. By resolution 
the president of the Association was authorized to appoint a committee 
on the collection of budget material. 

In the evening the convention dinner was held in the California building 
at the Panama Exposition with about 100 persons present. On this occa- 
sion the Exposition presented to the Association a bronze medal suitably 
inscribed, attesting the fact that the Association held its 1915 convention 
at the Exposition. 

Brief addresses were made by Mrs. Barnum, Chairman of the California 
State Board of Education, Professor Jaffa of the University of Califorina, 
Dr. Adelaide Brown of the California State Board of Health, Miss Bailey 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miss Raitt of the University of 
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Washington, Miss Bartlett of San Francisco Schools, Miss Rose of Cornell 
University and Dr. Andrews of Teachers College. 

The closing session was held Saturday morning with addresses by Pro- 
fessor Jaffa on Conditions Regarding the Pure Food and Drug Laws, and 
by Dr. Andrews on Teaching Budgets. The latter paper was followed by 
a discussion to which valuable contributions of experience in this field were 
made by Miss Brookman of the Oakland Schools, by Miss Weller of the 
Alameda Schools, Mrs. Widtsoe of Logan, Utah, and others. 

Throughout the Oakland meetings, as at Seattle an excellent profes- 
sional spirit was displayed and time and again real contributions were 
made from the floor, in the reports of local work and the discussion of papers. 
The high standards of work in the West, the advanced condition of instruc- 
tion in elementary and high schools, and the evidence of excellent college 
and university work deeply impressed those from other sections. 


Institution Economics Section Conference. The sixth annual confer- 
ence of the Institution Section of the American Home Isconomics Associa- 
tion was held at Lake Placid Club June 25 to 29, 1915. The officers were 
Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Vice-president of Lake Placid Club,as Honorary Chair- 
man, Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, Boston,as Acting 
Chairman, and Miss Emma H. Gunther, Teachers College, New York City, 
as Secretary and Treasurer. 

The meetings included discussions for those especially interested in the 
administration of college dormitories, public school lunch rooms, dietary 
departments of hospitals, and other phases of institution work. 

Courses of Instruction and Training for Institution Management was the 
topic for one session, with Miss Adelaide Nutting of Teachers College as 
Chairman. Representatives from the teaching staff of Cornell University, 
Pratt Institute, and Teachers College contributed to the discussion of 
courses as given in these colleges. 

Several meetings were given over to the question of Cost of Foods in 
Different Institutions. A paper on Food Costs for the Department of 
Charities, New York City, by Mr. Henry C. Wright, was presented. One 
on United States Army Rations was prepared by Capt. Stuart C. God- 
frey, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. Mrs. Dewey of Lake 
Placid Club gave items of interest on Cost of Foods for European Soldiers. 
The problem of State Hospital Supplies was presented by Dr. R. H. Hutch- 
ings, Ogdensburg, N. Y. Besides these, the cost of feeding college students 
and the cost of food in private clubs were also included in the discussion. 

One session was devoted to Hotel Economics with Mr. Melvil Dewey as 
Chairman. The problem of Standard per Capita Food Costs was dis- 
cussed by Prof. Wm. M. Cole, Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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Important consideration was given the field of the dietitian, and among 
the contributors to this session was Dr. E. E. Butterfield, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, N. Y., who talked on Diet in Disease. 

The Planning and Organization of the Cafeteria was presented and dis- 
cussed. Other questions of interest to Institution workers included Hous- 
ing of Self-Supporting Women in Cities, and among those who contributed 
were Miss Blanche Geary of the Y. W. C. A. of New York City; Mrs. Emily 
Beal in charge of the Nurses Home, Boston; and Mrs. M. Loomis of the 
Students’ Union, Boston. 

The meeting was one of great inspiration to all interested in the hous- 
ing and feeding of large groups of people. No attempt here has been 
made to give more than a very brief, general outline, for it is expected 
that soon a complete program and proceedings will be printed. 


Indiana Home Economics Association. The second annual convention 
of the Indiana Home Economics Association met in the Library of Purdue 
University and was called to order by the president, Mrs. Virginia C. 
Meredith. Inopening the meeting she said that anextensive correspondence 
with persons in every section of the state indicates that many are now study- 
ing the home as never before in its relation to the welfare of the community, 
and as a field for the employment of their best powers. The president 
stated that under instructions from the last convention she had appointed 
a special committee to consider and report on plans for modernizing the 
home. Also, she had sent telegrams to the thirteen Indiana congressmen 
urging them to support the Smith-Lever act with its provisions relating 
to Home Economics. 

The secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Lewis Taylor, gave a very comprehensive 
report of the last convention and stated that the membership of the asso- 
ciation had more than doubled during the past year. 

President Stone addressed the association on “The Future of Home 
Economics in Purdue University.” 

Dr. Carolyn Geisel made an inspiring address on “The Education of the 
Twentieth Century Woman.”’ She declared that women must be educated 
for their business—the business of making homes and the business of being 
the mothers of men; that whatever hinders the right development of healthy 
children and efficient men and women should be made a subject of unre- 
mitting study and research. 

The committees and various county clubs allied with the state associa- 


tion gave encouraging reports. 


California Associations. The Science Teachers.Club of Los Angeles 
helda luncheon on Saturday, May 22, at the Hotel Clark in coéperation with 
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the Manual Arts Association and the Pacific Conference. Full particulars 
may be secured from Helen Kuck, 2294 Garnet Street, Los Angeles. 


The State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics Branch 
of the American Home Economics Association held its regular meeting on 
Thursday, May 13. Miss Nina Forsythe, Director of the Domestic Art 
Department gave a talk on General Armstrong and his work at Hampton 
Institute. Miss Forsythe taught for seven years at Hampton Institute 
and five years at the Kamehameha Girls’ School in Honolulu, Hawaii, so 
that she was able to give many most interesting personal reminiscences of 
General Armstrong and his pioneer work in trade schools among both 
the southern negroes and the native Hawaiians. The meeting was held 
in the millinery room where the work of one of the students was on exhibi- 
tion. This included all the work done by the student in the Domestic Art 
Department during her twenty weeks’ course. Besides the usual quota of 
garments, afternoon dress, evening gown, tailored suit, fancy waists and 
hats, the work in weaving which consisted of three runners and a rag rug, 
was especially commended. 


The Home Economics Association of Greater New York arranged, 
during the past year, for the following series of lectures: Cleanliness, or 
Helpful and Harmful Bacteria, Dr. Cassius H. Watson; Solving the Hat 
Problem at Home, Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey; The Incidental Teaching of 
Science, Miss Grace McLeod; Laundering as Related to Textile Study, 
Miss L. Ray Balderston; Our Clothes and Their Ancestors, Miss Mary 
Quinn; Modern Methods in Marketing, Miss Emma A. Winslow. 

In addition to the series of lectures, a luncheon was held at the Hotel 
Martinique, with ninety-three in attendance. After the luncheon Mr. 
William Wirt outlined the scheme for a freer use of the school laboratories, 
playgrounds, auditoriums, etc., thus accommodating more classes in the 
New York City school buildings. Mrs. Rose Morgan, who goes through 
New York State encouraging the rural communities to hold to the old music 
and judge carefully of the new music brought into the home, sang a few 
snatches of negro melodies and made a brief analysis of each. At the 
end of the meeting she accompanied and led the group in singing some of 
the ‘Songs that Live” from pamphlets written by her and published by 
Cornell University. 

Miss Lord, Miss Kinne and Dr. Andrews all spoke briefly. 


Omicron Nu. The Iota chapter of Omicron Nu was installed at the 
University of Kansas, June 1. Miss Agnes Hunt of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College was the installing officer. 
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At a business meeting held later, Miss Sybil Woodruff of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, was elected president and Miss Margaret E. Lorimer of Olathe, Kansas, 
secretary. 


New England Home Economics Association. On May 6, 1915, the 
New England Home Economics Association ended another successful year, 
which is the sixth in its existence. 

The meetings planned by the three sections of the association have been 
conducted with gratifying results. 

The Social Workers have had exhibits, and discussions concerning the 
preparation of foods of different nationalities, as the Americans, Greeks, 
Italians and Jews, and during the year have been favored by the following 
speakers: Mr. Shooshan of Shooshan’s Restaurant, Mrs. Filedes, of the 
Greek Restaurant, Miss Shaw, of the Dennison House. In April Mr. 
Demarco and Mr. Paolera talked about the “Italian Customs and Stand- 
ards of Living.’’ One afternoon in March Rabbi Harry Levi gave a most 
interesting and instructive talk on ““The Dietary Laws of the Jews,”’ which 
we learned were all given for scientifically hygienic purposes. 

The Homemakers’ Section has discussed different home problems and 
interests, such as “Honest Furniture” led by Mrs. H. M. Chamberlain. 
“Home Gardening and its Help to the Housekeeper” as discussed by Miss 
Persis Bartholomew was very helpful and suggestive, and we concluded 
that if a girl in Broxton who planted, tended and sold vegetables could 
make $60 on a piece of ground 50 feet by 20 feet some of us might reduce 
the expense of living by having vegetables all summer from a back yard 
100 feet by 150 feet if we planted them in the right order and gave them the 
right care. 

In February Mrs. L. B. Miller of Filene’s store talked on ““What a Dress 
Means when we Buy it.” She wanted every woman to demand better 
quality and never to be satisfied with poor goods or poor construction in 
anything,as commercial houses cater to all real demands and are themselves 
anxious for the standards to be raised. On March 2‘‘Some Recent Changes 
in the Matter of Diet” was ably discussed by Miss E. Grace McCullough, 
dietitian of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

The Teachers’ Section has had informal discussions on various teachers’ 
problems, such as the particular needs, and the important things to empha- 
size in training young girls who seek employment after graduating from 
courses in domestic science and domestic arts in our public schools, and 
has welcomed criticism and suggestions from employers in different branches 
of the work. On April 20 ‘The Science and Art of Bread Making” was 
presented by Dr. W. K. Dyer, originator and manufacturer of the health- 
ful Cestus Bread. 
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Several open meetings have been held during the winter at the Twentieth 
Century Club. On January 25 Mr. John Graham Brooks gave a talk on 
“Coéperative Buying” which he considered the best and the most eco- 
nomical way of purchasing supplies for the home. He hoped we would pat- 
ronize all coéperative stores whenever possible. On March 30 Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison gave an excellent talk on “Unemployment” and dwelt exten- 
sively on “Woman as a Purchasing Agent.’’ He urged his hearers to 
do all they could to make it go out of fashion to be in style. 


University Education of Women Fellowship. Miss Louise McDanell, 
assistant professor in the Division of Home Economics of the University 
of Minnesota, has been awarded the fellowship of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of the University Education of Women for 1915 
1916. This fellowship is available for study at an American or European 
university. Miss McDanell will study in the department of physiological 
chemistry at Yale. She is a graduate of the University of Nashville, of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, department of chemistry, and received 
her M.A. degree from Columbia, where she held a research scholarship in 
1911-1912. 


College Celebration. Vassar College will have a double celebration in 
October. It will observe on the one hand, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
opening, and, on the other, will inaugurate President-elect MacCracken. 
As is eminently fitting the keynote of the whole celebration will be the edu- 
cation of women—past, present and future. 


The Home Economics Association of Philadelphia has planned, as 
work for the ensuing year, a questionnaire, composed of ten questions, cov- 
ering each of the following subjects: Domestic Science, Domestic Arts, 
School Feeding, Institutional Dietetics, Occupations. The questionnaire 
was distributed among the members of the association before the end of 
June. 

Members visiting various cities during the summer, volunteered to gather 
available information in each city. 

During the winter each of the standing committees will have charge of 
a meeting, at which the results of the research work in one or more cities 
will be given. 

In this manner, it is hoped to gain an insight into the work of Domestic 
Science and Arts elsewhere, and to compare it with what is being done in 
our home field. 

















